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Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey, Pennsylvania—Medal of Honor 
for valor in action near Kasan, Korea, September 4, 1959. Stubbornly holding 
an advanced position atop a wall, Pfc. Brown stood off attacking North Koreans 
until all his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. When last seen he was 
still fighting—with only an entrenching shovel for a weapon—rather than give 
up an inch of ground. 

Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 

Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so far “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are, wherever you are. you can 
begin buying more... and more... and more United States Defense* Bonds. 
For every time you buy a bond you're helping keep solid and stable and strong 
the country for which Private Brown gave everything he had. 

And remember that strength for America can mean peace for America—so 
that boys like Melvin Brown may never have to fight again. 

For the sake of Private Melvin Brown and all our servicemen—for your own 
boy—buy more United States Defense Bonds now. Defense is your job, too! 








Remember that when you're buying bonds 
for national defense, you're also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. So go to 
your company’s pay office—now—and sign 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now 


every United States Series E Bond you 


a public service. 


own automatically goes on earning inter- 
est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
stead of 10 years as before. This means, for 
example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
can return you not just $25 but as much as 
$33.33! 


Pol 


For your country’s security, and 


your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


*COLS. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
n cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 
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= issue of the magazine supplements the report of your 
club delegates who attended the 36th International 
convention in St. Louis. Already they have told you about the 
sessions, the panel conferences, the speakers and 
the entertainment. Now you can see a picture story of our great 
convention and read a detailed account of its progress. 
Condensations of the major speeches begin on page seventeen. 
Perhaps the most unusual feature of the St. Louis conclave 
was Club Clinic, held for the first time this year. Chairmen and 
members of all International Committees were 
available in the clinic for consultation, and throngs of men 
crowded around the ex- 
perts to get ideas on ac- 
tivities and administra- 
tive problems. This 
arrangement expedited 
the swapping of infor- 
mation so well that Club 
Clinic will probably be- 
come a permanent con- 
vention feature. For this 
reason a picture of Club 
Clinic is featured on the 
cover of this convention 


issue. 


\ E THINK the article “. .. Those Who Will Not See” is one 

of the most poignant that has appeared in your 

International magazine. The reason is that Author Lucile 
Tournear has lived the experiences she writes about. 

Several weeks after she was born, back in 1907, she became 
blind. The doctor put too much silver nitrate in her 

eyes, and there was no way of restoring her vision. So the baby 
grew to womanhood in a world of darkness. She might 

well have been bitter and-resentful, but the Fate which played 
such a cruel trick on her as a helpless infant also 

endowed Lucile Tournear with a priceless gift: an interest in 
people and their ways. This has enabled her to live above 
her terrible handicap, for blindness is no barrier to 
understanding human nature. We think you'll agree after 
reading the article that begins on page thirty-six. 


—_— mornings at nine o’clock The Kiwanis Magazine goes 
on the air from Station KJAM, Vernal, Utah. Several 
outstanding articles from the current issue are reviewed for 
the station’s 17,000 listeners. The man behind 

the microphone is Lee Walker, president of the Vernal 

club and manager of KJAM. Lee reviews articles from other 
leading publications other mornings, but devotes 

his Thursday broadcast to contents of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
This, it seems to us, is an excellent way 


to publicize the interests of Kiwanis. Any other clubs interested? 


A. THE afterglow of this memorable St. Louis convention 

fades away, we find ourselves looking forward to next year’s confab 
in Seattle. Already we are having daydreams about 

catching huge salmon, climbing Mount Rainier and taking post- 
convention trips to Alaska and Hawaii. =—C.W.K. 
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Reflexite 
AUTO EMBLEM 


5”x3%%”" Emblem and City name 
plate in 2 colors. Attaches to li 
cense plate or ear trunk. Shows 
up clearly day and night 
6-11, $2.00 Ea. 12-23, $1.75 Ea, 
| 24-27, $1.65 Ea. 48 up, $1.50 Ea. 
Minimum order 6 Al 
low 2 weeks for delivery 
i RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 

Fe 325 W. Madison, Chicago 6, ItI!. 























| MASTER ADDRESSER | 


Lowest Cost ai 
Addressing! < 


MODEL 25 
$2450 


(Fed. Tax and 
supplies extra) 
NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute— 
reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, easy 
to use. Write for information. 


flltdler rheddeeuee C2 


6500- K West Lake Street « Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 





Other models available 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


She y la yf lowe ry 


dé) WASHINGTON, D.C. 
<) . C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
- A HILTON HOTEL 





NOW i; the best 


time to get a 
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Whether you are building a 
brand new lawn or putting 
new life into an old one, Au- 
gust through October is when 
you get best results. Scotts 
LAWN CARE tells why. Read 
it regularly .. . Lawn Care tells 
how to keep your lawn at its 
best. It’s the most widely read 
and quoted lawn publica- 
tion in print. Send today 
for your FREE two year 
subscription. 

OM Sexo & SONS CO 


24 Fourth St, Marysville, Ohio 
also Palo Alto, California 










"SCOTTS AND LAWN CARE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF Om SCOTT 8 SONS CO 










“COLUMBUS & 


MIAMI’S Finest 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 


Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 


KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 
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\ FOLDING CHAIRS 


- InN Stee’ or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 





f WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


we We 


DE PT.181 SCRANTON 2,PA. 














HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
scific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











WASH YOUR CAR wminuves: 


WHILE WEARING BEST CLOTHES. ‘Wash Faster’ fountain 
brush, $10 value, turns work into pleasure. Washes and 
rinses in one operation cars, trucks, boats, windows, screens 
NO COLD, WET. SOILED HANDS Brass Nut Fits Hose ——> 
) 
bber ¢ « f ! be hand! 
rubber head 5 im, 100 percent horsehair brosn, OMY 


Won't mar car. Cash, Check, M.O., Postpaid $795 
Pays For itself —'Satistaction Guaranteed 


WINSLOW MFG. CO., Dept. 1428 Balfour, Detroit 30, Mich. 


Agents wanted to sell "WASH FASTER Fountain Brushes 

















DINKLER HOTELS 


ere Kiwanis Meets 


T) DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
rhe DINKLER TUTWILER Hotel 
ngham Ala 
Th DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS. Hotel, 


fontgomery, Ala 
ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 




















DELIGHTFUL EPICUREAN 
APPETEASERS 


for your Party Shelf, Trailer or Boat. 


sandwiches. Tiny smoked oysters. Shrimp Pate. Sm. 
Salmon Pate. Sm. Shad Pate. Crab Pate. Each 3' 
ounces. One dozen assorted, direct to you, $8 postpaid. 
Add 50c east of Rockies. + 
D. B. Boyden 
EPICUREAN BRAND FOODS 
Dept. K, Box 493 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 
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| Tantalizing spreads for canapes, snacks and zestful 
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INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 
6 assorted or your 
t selection $4.25 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 




















Our Affairs 


Have often thought of writing you 
regarding how highly my wife and my- 
self esteem the articles appearing in 
The Kiwanis Magazine. However, it’s 
been put off until now. After reading 
“Foreign Affairs Are Your Affairs” in 
the June 1951 issue, I couldn’t wait any 
longer. That article by Enno E. Kraehe 
should be read by every Kiwanian and 
many more. 

e Nordal, Kiwanian 


dh California 


Sixth, Not Seventeenth 

We have just seen the article on 
UNICEF in the June 1951 issue and 
want to express our appreciation of the 
fine presentation that has been given to 
this account of the fund’s work. 

Unfortunately, a rather serious error 

crept into the article in relation to the 
United States contribution. On page 
twelve, the statement is made that, 
“On a per-capita basis, that is, man for 
man, we gave less than seventeen other 
nations.” As a matter of fact, the United 
States is sixth on the list of contributors 
on a per capita basis. Where the error 
crept in, undoubtedly, is that it was 
seventeenth on the list of contributors 
to the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren campaigns held in 1948 and 1949. 

Ruth E. Crawford 

Public Information Officer 

International Children’s Emergency 

Fund, United Nations 


O, Canada! 

I noticed in a recent issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine you answered two 
questions: (1) Is there a Canadian Flag, 
and (2) Is there a Canadian National 
Anthem? I think your answer was not 
quite correct; in other words it did not 
go far enough. 

For one, there is a distinctive Cana- 
dian flag under certain circumstances, 
and two, there is a National Anthem 
other than “God Save the King.” I am 
enclosing herewith the authority for 
my statement. These are governed by 
certain orders in council passed by the 
Dominion Government and sanctioned 
by the Governor General in Council and 
by a statement made by the Government 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa. 

On December 21, 1947 an official ruling 
was given in Ottawa that from then on, 
all ranks of the Navy, Army and Air 
Force would come to attention and offi- 
cers, warrant officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers would salute when “O 
Canada” was played. 

L. F. Enright, Kiwanian 
North Toronto, Ontario 





In order that you might be fully 
posted, I annex herewith a copy of the 
Order carried by the Privy Council 
under number PC 134 of the 26th of 
January 1924, and copy of another Order 
carried on the 5th of September 1945, 
under number PC 5888. 

The Order of 1924 was carried at the 
request of the Canadians residing in 
London at the time, to be used in the 
heart of this city. Authority was given 
by this order to display the Red Ensign 
on suitable occasions from all Canadian 
Government-owned buildings situated 
without Canada. In this order, it was 
stated that the use of the Blue Ensign, 
in the heart of London, was manifestly 
irregular. 

The Order of September 1945 was 
carried to order that the Red Ensign 
would be displayed on Canadian Gov- 
ernment-owned buildings and, wherever 
place or occasion may make it desirable 
to fly a distinctive Canadian flag, it 
would be appropriate to fly the Red 
Ensign within or without Canada. 

Under these decisions, I think that 
Kiwanis weekly meetings or conven- 
tions are suitable occasions where it is 
desirable to fiy a distinctive Canadian 
flag. 

Maurice Boulanger, Kiwanian 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada 


Thanks From the Buck Family 


It is difficult to express in words 
our appreciation for the many beautiful 
messages sent to us from Kiwanians in 
all parts of the United States, Hawaii 
and Canada. We are so grateful for 
your consoling words and are so proud 
of the many fine tributes paid our 
mother and father 

We wonder why such a tragedy had 
to occur, as we know all people do in 
a time of great sorrow. How very diffi- 
cult it is to realize such a loss. 

Their lives were very full while here. 
They loved doing a service for others 
and enjoyed the real things in life. They 
left to us the rich heritage of humor, 
courage and a deep love and loyalty 
for family, community and country. 
We pray that what they gave in life 
will live on to enrich our lives, the lives 
of our children and the lives of others. 

Kiwanis will always hold a special 
place in our hearts as it has these many 
years in the hearts of our beloved father 
and mother, Al and Lydia Buck. 

Thank you again for your many 
kindnesses to us. 

Annetta Buck DeChenne 
Barbara Buck Hayes 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Kiwanis youngsters 
enjoyed an excursion aboard 
a steamboat on 

the Mississippi River. 





Kiwanian Carl Sommer, 
Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 


led the singing at 
A contingent from the 138th Infantry, Missouri National all convention sessions. 
Guard posted the colors at the opening session. 





The Manhattan High School 
Choir from Manhattan, Kansas 
sang at Sunday and 

Monday convention sessions, 


/ 


Some 3515 official club delegates voted for International officers on 
Wednesday. Resolutions were adopted the same morning. 


The Old Pilot narrated the pageant. She danced for the ladies. 
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The mammoth municipal auditorium in St. Louis overflowed with Kiwanians and the Kiwanis 
spirit. International President Don H. Murdoch from Winnipeg, Manitoba wielded the gavel. 


Y= the thirty-sixth International convention, held in St. Louis 
June 17 to 21, was a great one. And what makes a Kiwanis conven- 
tion great? The spirit, the energy and the talent of the hosts, for one 
thing. And the Kiwanians of St. Louis and vicinity and the other 
citizens and businessmen of that hospitable city went all out to make 
the four or more days stay of the more than 10,000 registrants pleasant 
and worth while. Even the night parking rules were relaxed to 
accommodate Kiwanis cars that exceeded the normal parking facilities. 
A good, comfortable, big and up-to-date auditorium can help make 
an average convention really great—and the 
Kiel auditorium is all of that, completely air- 
conditioned, with an imposing stage, more 
than enough well-located tiers of seats and 
plenty of room for the Meetin’ House....A 
colorful as well as significant program is 
necessary, too—and this year’s convention 
was blessed with two pageants. The main 
feature entertainment, “Passport to Yes- 
terday,” was a thrilling re-enactment in 
costume and elaborate settings of the out- 
standing events in the history of St. Louis. 
An added attraction to the pageantry program was the invitation to 
hold next year’s convention in Seattle, Washington. The stage repre- 
sented the deck of a ship, and all the sports that lure tourists to 
Seattle were described in song and costume aboard this ship. . . . And 
the actual business of a convention—voting on resolutions and for 
officers, among other things, make a convention a greatevent. And this 
convention had the largest delegate body of any convention yet held! 
. .. By all standards, our St. Louis convention was really a great one! 


RR TURNS 7 


Good entertainment, one requisite for a successful convention, was 
plentiful. Among the talented musicians and actors who appeared was Miss Lucile 
Cummings, well-known soprano from New York City. 





Above, Don Dubail, International Trustee-elect, 

and his wife. As General Convention Chairman, Don was re- 
sponsible for a myriad of arrangements. Top right, 
International President Don and Kiwanian Oetzel of Boyd’s 
Department Store prepare a sign. Right inset, 

Mo-Ark Governor Tucker, as he welcomed conventioneers. 


On Sunday evening the convention prelude was highlighted by 
Past International President Harper Gatton who 


presided over the “In Memoriam” tribute to Kiwanians who 


died since the convention in 1950. Below, 
Kiwanians and their families lined up to register. 
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LL DAY Sunday, literally by the thousands, 

Kiwanians and their families poured into 
St. Louis and swarmed over to the registration 
desk in the Meetin’ House. Before the first 
session at 8:15 that evening, more than six 
thousand had registered. As the musical inter- 
lude began in the vast theater of Kiel Audi- 
torium, several hundred more were getting 
their convention badges and credentials at the 
registration desk in the Meetin’ House one 
floor below. Throughout the city, St. Louisans 
were awakening to the new life that was 
pouring into their city and beginning to ap- 
preciate the good nature of their guests. Cab 
drivers soon learned that trips between the 
Kiel Auditorium and almost any hotel in St. 
Louis were in demand constantly and an ob- 
server was led to wonder how the good people 
of St. Louis who wanted cabs ever got them! 
... The convention prelude began in the audi- 
torium with the music of the Manhattan High 
School Choir and then the conventioneers 
themselves sang the anthems of our two great 
nations. President Don presided that evening 
and introduced Simon H. Reynolds, Chairman 
of the Committee on Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims, who gave the invocation, 
and E. W. Tucker, governor of the host district, 
who bid everyone welcome. Harper Gatton, 
Past International President, read an “In 
Memoriam” service for those in the organiza- 
tion who had passed away during the year. 
The Rev. Terence J. Finlay, of St. John the 
Evangelist Church, Ottawa, Ontario, made 
the main address of the evening, which ap- 
pears in condensed form on page eighteen. 
There was more music by the Manhattan 
High School Choir and the Ponca City Kiwanis 
Glee Club, followed by the benediction. 


Right, a partial view of the receiving line at the ladies’ 
It was the first 
of many special events scheduled for the wives of Kiwanians who 
attended the convention. Provision was also made for 
entertaining the children. Below, the Ponca City Kiwanis Glee 
Club from Ponca City, Oklahoma as they sang on Sunday. 


reception on Monday afternoon. 
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Mrs. Murdoch, left, and 
Mrs. G. Kenney, 
Chairman of Ladies’ 
Entertainment. 






























Mrs. C. I. Moyer, 
j left, Mrs. Claude B. 

' Hellmann and 

: Mrs. R. W. Graffam, 











Mrs. Ben Dean, left, 
Mrs. Charles 

W. Armstrong and Mrs, 
Charles S. Donley. 





















Mrs. John R. Wright, 
left, Mrs. Claude Hell- 
mann, Mrs. Ted Fenske 
and Mrs. Murdoch. 





















Mrs. Luman Holman, left, 
Mrs. W. A. Halstead 
and Mrs. Joe Marshall. 






Many Kiwanians came to the 
National Kids’ Day booth to pick up 
information and discuss plans 

for Kids’ Day with Jimmie Fidler. 


B* Monday morning everyone was pretty well settled 

and everyone meant approximately 11,000 people. 
The registration desk had taken care of 6500 Kiwanians, 
4000 ladies and 750 junior guests. Everyone had re- 
ceived his first copy of the Convention Daily on Sunday 
or was getting it for the first time Monday’ morning and 
was able to find out when his district would hold its 
caucus, when and where the district dinners would be 
held, when special breakfasts and other activities outside 
the regular convention program were scheduled. And 
by Monday morning everyone knew where the Meetin’ 
House was and the good purpose it was able to serve. 
Attendance at the Meetin’ House was greater this year 
than at any previous convention, which is a good indica- 
tion of the fine spirit of friendship and fellowship that 
existed in St. Louis. The President’s message was given 
Monday morning and the main outside speaker was 
Herbert O’Conor, United States Senator from Mary- 


8 


Left to right are Lieutenant Governors 
R. K. Forbes, Brandon, Man.; 

Ralph Dobbin, Hilo, Hawaii; W. 

S. Wilson, Fairbanks, Alaska; Eddie 
Schreiber, Galveston, Texas; and 
Walter Gunn, St. Louis. Below is 

an overall view of one session. 





land, whose talks are condensed on pages seventeen and 
nineteen of this issue. Messages from the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada and from the President of the United 
States were read at this morning’s general session. There 
was a luncheon and conference for lieutenant governors 
at noon, and panel conferences in the afternoon on club 
administration, citizenship services and youth services. 
Hundreds of Kiwanians filled the panel conference 
rooms to overflowing. They came to participate in dis- 
cussions of club affairs, and to learn what others are 
doing in the way of community service. Those in the 
youth panels heard two girls from Europe tell how they 
came to the United States under the Kiwanis foreign 
student program. Ilse Peters, a German, is sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Plymouth, Indiana and Ricky 
Scheffer, from Holland, was brought to America by sev- 
eral clubs in Georgia. The same afternoon, Kiwanis 
ladies enjoyed a reception honoring the wives of Inter- 
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Left, two youngsters were intrigued by 
Western outfits worn by Kiwanians from 
the Texas-Oklahoma District. Above, 
two Kiwanis-sponsored foreign students 
who took part in panel conferences on 

youth services, held Monday afternoon. 


Above right, lieutenant governors assembled Monday 

noon for a luncheon and panel conference. Right, wives of St. 
Louis area Kiwanians danced the Charleston as part of 

a fashion-variety show for Kiwanis ladies on Monday afternoon. 


national officers and other visiting ladies in the opera 
house of the Kiel auditorium. A stage and fashion show 
was the main entertainment feature following the re- 
ception. In the evening was the all-Kiwanis night ses- 
sion, attended by Kiwanians and their wives. President 
Don Murdoch’s all-Kiwanis week message was given at 
this session, and the International Council was presented 
by O. E. Peterson, International Secretary. Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton, chancellor, Washington University and not- 
ed scientist, was the main speaker, whose address is con- 
densed on page twenty of this issue. When the evening 
was over the convention was well under way, and the 
more than ten thousand conventioneers knew their way 
around the vast auditorium and around the interesting 
historical city of St. Louis. And the city of St. Louis Right, is one of the many 
knew its Kiwanis guests well enough to greet them talented cntertélaccs whe 
whenever they saw their badges in hotels, restaurants, performed Monday afternoon 
the baseball park, and other public places. for the Kiwanis ladies. 
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Right, representatives of 

the clubs winning achievement 
awards for 1950 posed with 
their plaques after 

the formal presentation Tuesday 
morning. Below, the North Side 
Miami Kiwanis band as it 
played before the convention. 


Above, International 
Secretary O. E, “Pete” Peterson 
appeared on the Tuesday 
morning program as did Richard 
Siebert, center, President, 
Carthage College Circle “K” and 
Jack Stilwell, President, 

Key Club International. Right, 
scenes from the Main Feature 
Entertainment Wednesday night. 








Left, is a portion of the 
receiving line at the President’s 
Reception and Ball Tuesday 
evening. In this photograph Past 
International Presidents and 
their wives are shown greeting 
Kiwanis friends. Tuesday 

night was the social highlight 

of the convention. 




































UESDAY AFTERNOON was the only major portion of the 
la that was not scheduled, the purpose being to 
allow planning for a full family program that afternoon. 
But in spite of the fact that Tuesday was a light daytime 
schedule, it was perhaps the busiest day of the entire 
convention. There were not only the family outings 
planned for that afternoon, but the district dinners in the 
evening, followed by the President’s Reception and Ball 
at the Kiel auditorium. Socially, Tuesday was the big 
day of the convention. But on the business side, in the 
morning the lieutenant governors were introduced, the 
Legion of Honor members recognized, and the achieve- 
ment awards were presented. International Secretary 
O. E. Peterson made his report, and there were ad- 
dresses by the Presidents of the Key Clubs and Circle 
“K” clubs. The main address, “Canada and the United 
States—Allies,” was made by Chief Justice E. K. Wil- 
liams, Court of King’s Bench, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
it is condensed on page twenty-two of this issue. A golf 
tournament was held that afternoon and prizes were 
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International President Don and his wife Bea led the grand march at the President’s Ball Tuesday evening. 


awarded. Most of the conventioneers went out to St. 
Louis’ Forest Park, a large, pleasant recreational area. 
Others drove along Jefferson Memorial Plaza, on the 
banks of the Mississippi. From this road they obtained 
a view of the historic Mississippi and at exactly the loca- 
tion where old St. Louis originated. 


EDNESDAY was the day that the officers were elect- 
Wes and resolutions adopted. This was an interest- 
ing procedure for many who were attending a conven- 
tion for the first time. This, by the way, was the larg- 
est convention we have ever had from the standpoint of 
delegate representation. There were 3463 delegates 
from 2064 clubs and seventy-two delegates at large. 
Never before have more than 2000 clubs been repre- 
sented. Claude B. Hellmann was elected president at the 
Wednesday voting, and other officers elected were as 
follows: International Vice-Presidents: Donald T. 
Forsythe of Carthage, Illinois and Larue F. Smith of 
Niagara Falls, New York; International Treasurer: Wal- 


i: 
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ter J. L. Ray of Detroit, Michigan; International Trustees 
(two years tenure): Orin F. Crow of Columbia, South 
Carolina; Reed C. Culp of Salt Lake City, Utah; W. 
Donald Dubail of West End, St. Louis, Missouri; Don E. 
Engdahl of Spokane, Washington; Raymond W. Robbins 
of Athens, Texas; Earl B. Smith of Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia. Their administration does not start until August 
1, 1951. 

Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias USN (Ret.) was 
the main speaker that morning and his address, 
“Behind Closed Doors: Our Future Security,” is con- 
densed on page twenty-four. There was a luncheon 
at noon which included a conference for district secre- 
taries and treasurers. In the afternoon, panel confer- 
ences were held, one for presidents, vice-presidents and 
directors, another for secretaries, treasurers and finance 
committees, and a third for lieutenant governors. In the 
evening was the main feature entertainment, the his- 
torical review “Passport to Yesterday” in which we were 
taken back to the days when St. Louis was a lusty youth. 
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rye schedule was light on Thursday, lasting only until 
| noon so that the more than ten thousand happy 
visitors to St. Louis could get away in good time. Ronald 
Reagan, President of the Screen Actors’ Guild, shared 
the spotlight at the morning session with Henry J. Tay- 
lor, a foreign correspondent and ABC network com- 
mentator. Their addresses are condensed on pages twen- 
ty-five and twenty-six of this issue, respectively. Ki- 
wanians from Seattle presented a gorgeous stage invita- 
tion to attend next year’s convention in their city. Dur- 
ing this elaborate spectacle President Don was made an 
honorary admiral by King Neptune Rex I. It seems 
that the people of Seattle elect a king instead of a queen 
each year for tourist promotional purposes, and he flew 
to the convention to bestow this honor upon our Inter- 
national President as well as to extend an official invita- 
tion to visit Seattle in 1952. The final report of the 
Committee on Resolutions was presented, and you will 
find the results on pages twenty-eight and twenty-nine 
of this issue. The International officers-elect were pre- 
ented to the convention and by noon everyone was be- 
ginning to pack to get back to their home towns, some of 





them taking very roundabout routes in order to round 
out a very happy family vacation. In all, there were 
approximately 6500 men, 4000 ladies and 750 junior 
guests. All of them left St. Louis with the determination 
to visit Seattle in 1952. Kiwanians from out there would 
like to have us come the middle of June and a dele- 
gation from Utah already have made registrations for a 
trip to Seattle to coincide with next year’s convention 
dates. Next year will be Seattle’s Centennial year and 
there will be a lavish celebration there that visitors 
normally would not have an opportunity to see. Seattle 
is, by the way, the largest city in the world less than 
100 years old. It is built, like Rome, on seven hills, 
farther north than New England and with a climate that 
has never reached zero nor 100 degrees. Water life is 
both a business and a pleasure pursuit in Seattle—fish- 
ing for business, boating and yachting for pleasure. The 
city has 32,000 pleasure craft which is the second largest 
register on the North American continent. With these 
and many other facts about Seattle impressed upon them 
at the final session, the thousands of Kiwanians said 
goodbye to St. Louis with “See you in Seattle.” THE END 


Left, the Kiwanis clubs of Seattle 
presented a colorful invitation to next 

year’s International convention at the closing 
session in St. Louis. During one part 

of the presentation, International President 
Murdoch was made an admiral 

by King Neptune, ruler of the seven seas. 
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FINLAY 


opened the convention 


with an analysis 


GUEST SPEAKERS 


Prominent Canadians and Americans, rep- 
resenting various occupations and interests, 
addressed the 36th International conven- 
tion. Their pictures and capsule summaries 


of our Kiwanis ideals. 


of their topics appear on these two pages. 
Condensations of their messages begin on 


page eighteen of this convention issue. 








COMPTON 


described ways that 


O'CONNOR 
reported how crime and 


illicit narcotics citizens can 


are weakening America. 












work for world peace. 


WILLIAMS 
told of Ca 
tlevelopmen 


pnd free ce 


MUM... 


One OF THE MOST PLEASANT things about 
an International convention is the blend 
of music and business at every session. 
The man who arranged this phase of the 
convention program and led all group 
singing is Carl Sommer of the Engle- 
wood, Chicago club. We would like to 
publish photographs of musical groups 
that entertained convention-goers, but 
space limitations forbid. The names of 
these fine musicians appear below. 
MISS BARKER 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. 
BEECHER CITY HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Beecher City, Illinois 
CHAMPAIGN HIGH SCHOOL VOCALETTES 
Champaign, Illinois 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS MALE CHORUS 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
LUCILE CUMMINGS, CONCERT ARTIST 
New York City 
Above, International President Don e  . : GLADYS CUTLER 
introduced his successor, : ‘ Carthage, Illinois 
Claude B. Hellmann on Thursday. At the : : DECATUR HIGH SCHOOL MODERNAIRES 
same session, Don presented Ronald : = Decatur, Illinois 
Reagan of Hollywood. Below, Inter- _ = DISCORDETTES 
national Treasurer-elect Walter Ray, \. = Coldwater, Michigan 
left, and Vice-Presidents Donald T. V s : = GREENVILLE KIWANIS QUARTET 
Forsythe, center, and Larue F. Smith. a ‘ / = Greenville, Ohio 
HARRIS TEACHERS COLLEGE CHORUS 
St. Louis, Missouri 
IOLA HILLBILLY BAND 
Iola, Kansas 


KIWANIS CLUB STUMBLEBUMS 
Columbia City, Indiana 

KOKOMO HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR 
Kokomo, Indiana 

LEBANON HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Lebanon, Ohio 

MANHATTAN HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR 
Manhattan, Kansas 

NORTH SIDE MIAMI BAND 

Miami, Florida 

PIASA SOCIETY INDIAN DANCERS 
Belleville, Illinois 

PONCA CITY KIWANIS GLEE CLUB 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 

SHRINE CHANTERS 

Moola Temple, St. Louis, Missouri 


VIRGINIA WAYNE 
Edwardsville, Illinois 





WILLIAMS FIDLER ZACHARIAS REAGAN TAYLOR 
told of Canada’s discussed the warned of weakness in explained the called for integrity 
tlevelopment as a strong significance of National America’s intelligence- relation of movies to in government during this 


jand free country. Kids’ Day this year. gathering agencies. the community. period of world crisis. 
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Gardening is one of Claude’s favorite 
pastimes. Testimonial to his skill is the 
appearance of his home near Baltimore, 


WENTY YEARS AGO, when Claude 

Hellmann, our new International 
President, and his lovely wife, 
Alvina, acquired their home at Rux- 
ton, near Baltimore, they named it 
“Clearview.” The name was proph- 
etic. It characterizes the home life 
and the whole attitude of Claude. We 
may all be sure that—in these chaotic 
times—Claude will bring to the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Kiwanis 
International a calm and clear view 
and a thoroughly human outlook on 
Kiwanis and on life. 

“Clearview” is known far and wide 
as a wild bird sanctuary. In all sea- 
sons of the year you will find wild 
birds taking refuge in the facilities 
that Claude and Alvina have provid- 
ed. At “Clearview” you will find, 
too, several pet dogs that are a part 
of the household. Visitors quickly 
see how deeply attached those dogs 
are to their master and mistress. 
“Clearview” is typical of the Ameri- 
can home at its finest and best. At 
“Clearview” hospitality is a fine art. 

Claude is a fisherman “of sorts,” 
so he says. He would gladly do some 
boasting about the number and the 
size of the fish he catches, but he is 
just an “ordinary guy” who says that 
he cannot compete with the thou- 
sands of Kiwanians who are expert 
anglers. His golf, too, he says, is 
just average. 

Our new International President is 





‘The man 
from Clearview 






By CHARLES G. REIGNER 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Baltimore 






































Cronhardt photos 
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Like thousands of his fellow-Kiwanians, Claude enjoys puttering 
with his casting rods and a box full of fishing tackle. He is a dog-lover 
too, and one of his animals is shown in the picture. 


a native Marylander. He was born War I he served in the Naval Air 


in the village of St. Denis near Re- Corps at the League Island Navy 
lay, Maryland, on November 2, 1890. Yard in Philadelphia. Following the 
He attended the public schools. La- war, he established his own business 
ter, he took special work at John’ in Baltimore. In 1930 he sold the 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, inthe business to the Consolidated Gas 
field of his business specialty—sci- Electric Light and Power Company 


entific illumination. During World of Baltimore. He and his employees 
became associated with that com- 
pany, which he still serves as Man- 











The President-elect of Kiwanis International loves the ested himself in many civic activities 
peaceful beauty of his Maryland home, the companionship is President of the Board of Trustees 


of his family and the satisfaction of community service. mer member of the Board of Man- 
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ager of the Lighting Department. 
Over the years Claude has inter- 









in Baltimore and in Maryland. He 


of Franklin Square Hospital, a for- 











agers of the Metropolitan YMCA of 
Baltimore, former Vice-President of 
the Maryland Section of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, and Vice- 
Chairman of the Maryland Commit- 
tee un-American Activities. 
Over the*years he has also been ac- 
tively identified with the Community 
Fund of Baltimore and with the 
Maryland Division of the American 


against 


Red Cross. 

His business interests, aside from 
his official position with the Consoli- 
dated Company, have been largely 
concerned with the development of 
home ownership opportunities. He is 


Top left, wild birds find food and 

sanctuary in Claude’s yard and garden. Top 
right, the International President- 

elect and his wife spend many evenings 
together at Clearview. Here he 

reads The Kiwanis Magazine. Right 
another home scene. Above, 

Claude as he spoke to the convention 
after his election was announced. 


Vice-President of the Arlington Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association 
and President of the Roland Park 
Apartments, one of the largest 


apartment operations in Baltimore. 


In 1924—twenty-seven years ago 
—Claude became a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Baltimore. In Ki- 
wanis he found the opportunity to 
render the kind of service for which 
his temperament admirably fitted 
him. He has served as president of 
his club, Governor of the Capital 
District, member the Executive 
Committee of the International 
Board, International Vice-President, 


of 


and now President of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Claude will tell you that 
Kiwanis has done more for him than 
he has done or can hope to do for 
Kiwanis, and in this way typifies the 
entire membership of Kiwanis. 

A vigorous proponent of genuine 
Americanism, a profound believer in 
the principles of American constitu- 
tional democracy, a leader in all vol- 
untary activities that bring out the 
best in American life, Claude may 
properly be said to be “the man of 
the hour” in this crucial time in the 
history of our two great free nations 
and of Kiwanis. THE END 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Freedom Is Not Free 


By DON H. MURDOCH Immediate Past President, Kiwanis International 





Nearing the end of his 
year as International President, 
Don Murdoch reported on the 


state of Kiwanis as he saw it. 


LMost 60,000 miles of travel has 
A carried us into twenty-seven of 
our thirty districts, through most of 
your states, to a happy but busy 
week with our clubs on the Hawaiian 
Islands, and in my native land to 
British Columbia, Western Canada 
and the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
Districts since you made me Presi- 
dent-elect of this organization thir- 
teen months ago in the beautiful city 
of Miami. Today I most humbly ex- 
press to our delegate assembly a deep 
gratitude for an enriching experience 
that beggars description. Mere words 
could not adequately express our 
gratitude for the warmth of friend- 
ship and fellowship that was our good 
fortune everywhere. We were tre- 
mendously impressed, not only with 
the warmth of our reception, but 
with the remarkable achievements 
of Kiwanis everywhere. I would not 
take well deserved credit away from 
our larger clubs (my own is over the 
250 mark) but I do want to applaud 
the many, many clubs in smaller 
communities that are doing an amaz- 
ingly fine community service. 

I just wish each and every Kiwan- 
ian could experience the thrill of vis- 
iting the innumerable Kiwanis proj- 
ects and seeing busy business and 
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professional men voluntarily doing 


good for those less fortunate. I still 
feel a tug at the heart when I recall 
seeing the big business executive, a 
Kiwanian, gently lifting a crippled 
kiddie, or day after day, seeing so 
many unselfish acts. You would feel 
as humble as I do for our privilege of 
being a part of this great organiza- 
tion of men who are making the most 
of the opportunity of being kind to 
those less fortunate—building a ca- 
thedral of friendship in which all 
men may live in peace and satisfac- 
tion. 

More and more communities are 
reaching out for Kiwanis service. We 
will pass our quota this year in our 
planning to have 4000 clubs by 1955. 
We are ahead of last year but we do 
want you to know we are not seek- 
ing a record in numbers. We are 
building soundly and with the objec- 
tive of bringing into Kiwanis only 
qualified, earnest, community-mind- 
ed men who desire an organization of 
high ideals which has a constructive 
program to develop a more aggres- 
sive citizenship. There is just one 
hint of disappointment in that we do 
have some of our leading cities with 
only one Kiwanis club. May I ap- 
peal to these centers to share with 
other communities in their area. Give 
them the happiness that is Kiwanis 
and give to others the privilege of 
friendship and fellowship that is so 
much a part of Kiwanis; the oppor- 
tunity to contribute constructively to 
the welfare of their communities. 

There is no limit to the opportunity 
that awaits an organization held in 





THE 
CONVENTION 





such high prestige as in Kiwanis In- 
ternational. We must guard it zeal- 
ously and our every action must be 
considered and of real character. 


Kiwanis members are prominent in 
civic affairs, leaders in educational 
circles and in our churches; and they 
participate in the government of our 
nations to a very great degree. Twen- 
ty senators out of ninety-six, fifty- 
three representatives out of four 
hundred thirty-five, are Kiwanians 
in the Eighty-second Congress of the 
United States. This is a splendid ex- 
ample of the calibre of men and lead- 
ership ability prominent in our ranks. 
These men are making a major con- 
tribution toward bringing close the 
guiding stars, our ideals in Kiwanis, 
and making them pulsating realities 
in the nation. 

If I might be permitted, I should 
like to suggest a contribution that we 
might make toward building on this 
North American continent a closely 
knit neighborhood. I feel Kiwanians 
should think objectively of a plan 
to promote a study of each other’s 
country. Ata time when this North 
American continent is the heart of 
the defense of the free world, I feel 
that we should be better informed 
and in a position to make a fair ap- 
praisal of each other. 

Questions that came to me while 
touring your country were: What 
fee do you pay England? Why don’t 
you get rid of your Socialist govern- 
ment and get one like ours? What 
do you do with all the money our 
(See MURDOCH page 53) 












The greatest threat te 

our liberty is the insidious 
tendency to forget that 

each citizen owes his country a 


moral and spiritual debt. 





reedom—Our Inheritance 


By REV. TERENCE a FINLAY St. John the Evangelist Church, 


Lees THE YEARS of my member- 
ship in Kiwanis I have always 
been impressed by the appropriate 
and suggestive themes which have 
been given us year by year through 
officers. Never has 
finer than the one 
and being used 


the executive 


there been any 


given us this year 


for this International convention— 
“Freedom Is Not Free.” It has been 
well said that those living beside 


church bells grow so accustomed to 
ringing that they fail, after a 
This is also 


their 
while, to notice them. 
true of some of the great bell notes 
contained in the words “democracy” 
and “freedom.” These words, with 
their tremendous implications. have 
through frequent use. become so 
familiar to the people on this North 
continent that we are in 
of taking our democ- 


granted. 


American 
grave dange: 
racy and freedom for 
Therefore it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that jolted out of our 
indifference by our theme, “Freedom 
Is Not Free - 

What is freedom? Here is 
definition. It is the ability of a man 
to live his life completely and un- 
Let me hasten to add— 
this freedom must never degenerate 
into license. We have a very strik- 
ing illustration of the misuse of free- 
Here 


s a young man who sought his free- 


we be 


one 


restrictedly 


dom given to us in the Bible 


dom from all home ties and respon- 


Ottawa, Canada. 


sibilities. He took his share of his 
inheritance from his father and went 
away into a far country. There he 
went out with the kind of friends he 
wanted to go with. He lived just as 
he wanted to live. He indulged him- 
self in every passion. He did what 
he wanted to. He was free—and the 
poor fool ended by being a slave, 
without any money and without his 
fair weather friends. He found him- 
self with the beasts of the field and 
sought to satisfy his hunger with the 
crusts thrown to the swine. It was 
there, we are told, “He came to him- 
self.” He foolish he 
had been and said. “I will arise and 
go to my father’s house.” That was 
the beginning of a new life for him— 
a life of real and lasting freedom. 

what I am driving at. 
It means dis- 


realized how 


You see 
Freedom is not free! 
cipline! Discipline is a word we are 
not particularly fond of in our coun- 
tries—yet even though we hate all 
dictatorships, with their conception 
of disciplined duty to the State as the 
highest admit that 
they have disciplined their people to 
an Idea and that is why they are 


goal. we must 


strong, enthusiastic and aggressive. 

It is my belief that we of the 
democracies and the free people of 
the world should learn this hard 
lesson of discipline. There are far 
too many people in both our coun- 
tries who keep prattling about their 


rights as individuals, who should be 
more concerned with living up to 
their duties and responsibilities to 
their country, their church and their 
families. I confess that they do not 
seem glamorous or exciting but they 
are absolutely necessary if we are to 
survive. 

It was a working man of France 
who sent a message to one of his 
close friends in America after France 
fell. He said, “Tell all your friends 
in America why France fell. France 
fell because her people looked on life 
as an easy thing. She became com- 
placent and looked on the State as 
an everlasting milch cow, from 
which she could get everything and 
give nothing. She thought more of 
her rights than her duties—every 
citizen of France did—and then 
France fell.” 

Just two weeks ago a Brigadier- 
General of the United States Marine 
Corps arrived back in this country 
after nine months in Korea. He was 
interviewed and asked for his opin- 
ions regarding the progress of the 
campaign. He replied bluntly—“I 
will venture no opinion but I will tell 
you this, we are up against a tough 
and ruthless enemy. I come back to 
this country and I find that what the 
American people want to do is fight 
a war without getting hurt. Here 
everyone is trying to get the other 
fellow to carry the burden.” Those 
are not my words but they are just 
as applicable to my country as to 
yours. We all need to be reminded 
forcibly and bluntly that freedom is 
not free. 

People who return to our countries 
after visits abroad nearly always re- 
mind us that we are privileged to 
live in the freest part of the world. 
Never let us forget that this freedom 
has been purchased by the sacrifices 
of our forefathers. I believe that 
with all its faults, democratic 
system of government is the finest 
in the world. We in Canada are 
proud of the fact that we can trace 
our freedom of government back to 
the time of Magna Charta and it 
should be a source of gratification for 


our 


us to remember that we are bound 
countries .by this 
Our peoples have 


together in our 
common ideal 

always fought against tyranny and 
bondage. We with you in 
the immortal 
president, Abraham 
“sovernment of the people, by the 
people and for the people.’ We in 
Kiwanis are likewise pledged to sup- 
port that kind of government. Let 
us see that we do it! There are al- 

(See FINLAY page 45) 


believe 


words of your great 


Lincoln, in 
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Today's 
Challenge 
(0 
America 


By SENATOR 
HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


Chairman, Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee. 





Corruption caused by 
hoodlums and 

faithless public officials 
threatens to undermine 


America’s strength. 


S MEMBERS of an _ organization 
founded on true American prin- 
ciples, you will agree with the phi- 
losophy that government’s_ only 
function is to serve the interests of 
its citizens, and to protect them 
against oppression from within as 
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well as aggression from without. 

Government does not owe anyone 
a living. Nor can we agree with the 
doctrine, now preached so vigorously 
by some, that government can do a 
better job of supplying public serv- 
ice for its people than can private 
enterprise. Only where conditions 
make it impossible for private enter- 
prise to operate profitably, by reason 
of extreme distance, sparsely settled 
regions, etc., is there any justification 
for government to step in and pro- 
vide public service. Nor does this 
imply that government is always 
justified in expending huge amounts 
for costly developments in areas 
where such projects are not and can 
never be economically sound. 

In stating that private enterprise 
should be expected to operate only 
where it can do so profitably, we im- 
mediately clash with another spread- 
ing theory of government—that 
profit is not only unpatriotic but 
somehow an evil thing. This is an 
alien doctrine. 

America’s phenomenal growth and 
technological development, with the 
resultant continuing improvement in 
the living standards of its people, 
offers clear proof of the possibilities 
of the American way of life. These 
opportunities are available to even 
the lowest of its citizens, to everyone 
who shows a desire to make the most 
of the advantages afforded. 

Proponents of other forms of gov- 
ernment, whether their ideas follow 
the middle ground of state social- 
ism or the extreme of Communist 
despotism, need but to look around 
them in the world today to see their 
idealistic or more selfish arguments 
refuted. Conditions in _ socialistic 
countries are a complete answer to 
demands for the paternalistic form 
of government. 

But amid all this world and na- 
tional turmoil a peculiar danger 
threatens the United States. We 
must be extremely careful that in the 
convulsion of economic changes the 
fundamentals of American life are 
preserved. Just because some re- 
adjustments in the World Order are 
required doesn’t justify scrapping 
those foundational American doc- 
trines which have enabled our demo- 
cratic system to survive when many 
others have failed. And let me add, 
with double emphasis—there are 
some who would like to seize the 
opportunity presented in this chang- 
ing world to work in their pet ill- 
conceived and dangerous panaceas. 

It was through self-reliance, and 
not through dependence upon the 
State, that America achieved an an- 


nual increase in national production 
at the average rate of four per cent 
per year. The productivity in manu- 
facturing shortly before World War 
II was four times that achieved at 
the turn of the century. This in- 
crease was accomplished with only 
one-third as many man-hours of 
factory labor per unit of output as 
was the case forty years earlier. 
New industries that were created 
gave employment to our increased 
manpower and they turned out prod- 
ucts which raised continuingly the 
standards of living of the average 
man. 

But let it be remembered that in- 
dustry and business achieved their 
successful development during per- 
iods of limited taxation. Today, 
when increased government spend- 
ing results in a myriad of taxes 
(federal, state and local) are we 
placing an insurmountable handicap 
in the road of continued develop- 
ment? 

The taxpayers of the United States 
are faced with the necessity of 
financing a fifty billion-plus defense 
program for 1952. This, we are 
warned, may well approach eighty 
billion additionally for fiscal 1953. 
All these astronomical figures are in 
addition to some twenty billions for 
1952 for administrative and other 
more or less normal expenses. With 
such spending in prospect to arm the 
United States and its allies, it is 
very much in order for the nation 
to pull in its belt. All usual concerns 
of life must be subordinated to the 
one major task now facing us—which 
is survival. 

The times call for the closest 
scrutiny of the level of federal ex- 
penditures in a wide variety of pro- 
grams. If ever there was a time to 
eliminate pork barrel expenditures, 
represented by bills for rivers and 
harbors, it is now. We must post- 
pone costly irrigation projects. Non- 
military expenditures will continue 
to remain high as long as each group 
demands and receives special con- 
sideration. 

Among the proposals before the 
Congress which I trust will continue 
to receive the thoughtful considera- 
tion of interested citizens are those 
of the Hoover Commission. I have 
voted for all the recommendations 
adopted thus far, representing about 
fifty per cent of the total, because I 
am confidently of the belief that they 
are in the direction of an improved 
governmental structure. At the re- 
quest of the Hoover Commission 
three of the senators including my- 

(See o’conor page 52) 
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How Science Works for Freedom 






By DR. ARTHUR H. COMPTON 


Chancellor, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


| WANT TO USE the growth of science 
as an example of the mighty 
powers that are working with us 
toward achieving the American 
dream. Science is only typical of 
the great forces that are fighting 
for freedom. 

We have been warned, and prop- 
erly so, about the strong accent on 
science in Russia, with particular 
reference to the development of 
new weapons. But there is an an- 


swer, and that is the extensive 
American and British laboratories 
working on war problems, and the 
vast preponderance of basic science 


that is being developed on our side 
of the Iron Curtain. During World 
War II, the laboratories of the United 
Nations outpaced those of the Nazi 
axis, including the great laboratories 
of Germany. With all due respect 
to the many competent Russian 
scientists, that balance is now even 
more strongly in our favor. Nor 
does the one-way flow of informa- 
tion through the Iron Curtain sub- 
stantially affect this balance. Judging 
from the long experience of both our 
military and our industrial labora- 
tories, freedom of scientists to ex- 
change ideas is essential to the 
vigorous growth of their work. It 
is probable that the Russians’ gain 
from their enforced secrecy is more 
than lost by the shackles that are 
thus placed upon their scientists. 
With this in mind, as long as we 
continue to be alert, it is unlikely 
indeed that the balance of military 
strength can be turned against us. 

But what about our economy? Will 
not the strain of military prepara- 


Survival in this Age 
of Science demands that 
we leve our neighbors. In no 


ether way can humanity 


continue to exist. 


tions exhaust us? Will not the rapid 
growth of Communist technology 
soon leave us behind? 

To the first of these questions, the 
answer is no. Even in the much 
greater stress of wartime our civilian 
economy was kept at a healthy level. 
In terms of ability to meet the needs 
of our people, we emerged from 
the war in a stronger position than 
we entered. The present test is less 
severe. 

With regard to the second ques- 
tion, I saw India in 1926 and again 
in 1949. She was properly proud of 
her technological advances. But 
what impressed me was the fact 
that in that same interval, the United 
States had developed so much more 
rapidly that India is industrially now 
farther behind us than she was twen- 
ty-five years ago. According to all 
reports the advances in Russia have 
been much more rapid than in India. 
But like India, the great peasant 
mass of Russia is largely illiterate 
and slow to accept change. More- 
over our Own experience gives us 
little reason to expect governmental- 
ly-operated industries, such as those 
of Russia, to develop their efficiency 
more rapidly over the years than do 
private industries that operate com- 
petitively. For such reasons. one 
doubts the ability of Russian econo- 
my to surpass us. On the other hand. 
it is not impossible that if her econo- 
my develops sufficiently Russia may 
in fact so alter her political attitude 
as to become a co-operative rather 
than an obstructive member of the 
United Nations. In this case she 
will have become not a foe, but a 


friend. Such would be the happiest 
possible outcome of the present 
rivalry. 

Science is barely started on its 
way and we may expect the great 
new advances to give us three great 
gifts: First, we shall have a vastly 
improved understanding of our 
world and ourselves; second, we 
shall have far greater command of 
nature’s powers in doing the things 
we want to do; and third, perhaps 
most important of all, the growth 
of science and of the scientific spirit 
requires of men that they find them- 
selves in working for each other’s 
welfare. 

When I was a student, we were 
only beginning to learn of vitamins 
and the essential part that these 
complex molecules have to play as 
foodstuff in building healthy bodies. 
Now we hear of enzymes and hor- 
mones. A generation ago enzymes 
were thought of as a vague kind of 
influence whose nature was un- 
known. Nowadays we crystallize en- 
zymes and use them as catalysts to 
make little molecules organize them- 
selves into big ones. We find the 
glands that produce the hormones 
and study how the hormones control 
the reactions brought about by the 
enzymes. The whole process of 
building molecules from _ simple 
forms into the more complex forms 
that go into the structure of a living 
cell begins to open before us. With 
X-rays and with electron micro- 
scopes the structures of complex 
molecules such as proteins and vi- 
ruses become apparent. 

Science is on its way. Its goal is 
to understand the world and man’s 
place in it. Toward this goal a start 
only has been made, but it is a 
start which gives us hope and faith 
for the future. 

It is typical of the scientist that 
he is a man of peace, whose fondest 
dream is that what he learns may be 
used for enriching the life of man. 
Unhappily this is not the way man- 

(See coMPTON page 54) 
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The past year has been 
one of great achievement for 
Kiwanis. We are growing 


in size and ability to serve. 


HIS WEEK we pause at this thirty- 
pee annual convention to take 
stock of our effectiveness and prog- 
ress as an organization. It is gratify- 
ing to report that the scope and 
volume of club activity are on the 
highest level in our history. In mem- 
bership and number of clubs Ki- 
wanis stands today at the peak of 
its influence with 203,339 men wear- 
ing the familiar lapel button in 3280 
communities. 

Momentous events in world his- 
tory have moved swiftly across the 
stage since our last meeting in Mi- 
ami a year ago in May. It has been 
a year of grim uncertainty and, for 
many thousands of our gallant 
youth, it has been a year of sacrifice 
and suffering, to prevent another 
world war. Over 1800 members and 
many of our sons are again in the 
uniforms of our armed forces. It is 
in such periods of struggle that men 
invariably develop a greater readi- 
ness to pay the price of freedom. 
At the beginning of this administra- 
tion on August 1 your International 
Board met to formulate a timely set 
of objectives designed to challenge 
the best efforts of Kiwanis in 
this emergency. The administrative 
theme, “Freedom Is Not Free,” has 
since become a ringing challenge in 
every Kiwanis community. 

It is not humanly possible to judge 
the most inspiring achievements of 
Kiwanis clubs. Whether in Hawaii 
or in the Maritimes. in Alaska or in 
Florida, Kiwanians are motivated 
by the same ideals of service. Last 
spring when the Red River flooded 
the cities and farm lands of Mani- 
toba, Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
stricken valley responded spontane- 
ously. In one city the local club 
policed streets from sunset to sun- 
rise. In another, members of the club 
evacuated hospital patients. Else- 
where clubs worked to strengthen 
the dikes. Everywhere Kiwanians 
stepped into the breach. All over 
the continent Kiwanis clubs con- 
ducted relief campaigns and many 
thousands of dollars were sent in 
to assist the flood victims in this 
devastated area. 

The Salad Bowl sponsored by the 
Kiwanians of Phoenix, Arizona is 
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another example of the stimulation 
and impetus furnished by Kiwanis 
in assistance to needy youngsters. 
This project in four years has real- 
ized $55,000 from their football clas- 
sic held on New Year’s Day. These 
funds are distributed not only among 
the twenty Kiwanis clubs of Arizona, 
but nineteen non-Kiwanis commu- 
nities in the state also share in the 
financial returns to help underwrite 
a broader service to children with 
special needs. 

New England clubs on August 4 
will dedicate a gift of carillonic bells 
to the Cathedral of the Pines in 
Rindge, New Hampshire. This sanc- 
tuary, nestled high in the hills, is 
a memorial to the men and women 
of New Hampshire who gave their 
lives in World War II. The fieldstone 
pulpit has been built of stones sent 
in from every state in the Union. 

In the Georgia district Kiwanians 
have taken foreign students into 
their homes, and are sponsoring 
them for a year of study in their 
high schools. Fourteen boys and 
girls from Germany, Holland and 
Denmark have had this opportunity 
to learn about democracy. The com- 
ing year, eighteen more will be given 
this experience, and the movement 
is spreading into other districts. Re- 
cently two students were sponsored 
by the Indiana clubs, and a third has 
been placed in Florida. 

Monthly club reports vibrate with 
thousands of such heartwarming ex- 
amples of Kiwanis in action. Typical 
of the innumerable services rendered 
by clubs the past year are such items 


as these: over 2,138,000 young people 
were provided with supervised rec- 
reation; nearly 10,000 baseball and 
other athletic teams were sponsored; 
almost 61,000 youth were helped 
through conservation of hearing ac- 
tivities; 7033 juvenile delinquents 
were assisted; 3298 Scouting and 
Camp Fire units were sponsored, or 
an average of one per club. 

In the field of community and 
national services we find: nearly 
42.000 Kiwanians serving on local 
school boards, hospital boards and 


other civic boards; over 148,000 
farmers entertained at Kiwanis- 
Farmers meetings; 2235 separate 
activities promoting economy in 


government; 2037 physically-handi- 
capped persons employed; govern- 
ment Savings Bonds. sold _ by 
Kiwanians exceeded $7,500,000; over 
nine and three-fourths million dol- 
lars raised for the Community 
Chest, Red Cross, polio, cancer and 
tuberculosis. 

In such figures we hear the heart- 
beat of Kiwanis. 

But, as you listen, you will hear 
also the footbeat of this great army 
of Kiwanians on the march. There 
is rhythm in their step as they 
march together toward a goal of 
peace, security and opportunity for 
all who believe in human liberty. 
Visualize if you will this picture 
described in a weekly club bulle- 
tin in Michigan. “Along Main Street 
in our town, 200 men can walk up 
and down and attract no attention 
but, let 200 men start going in the 
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Canada and the United States: Alhes 


By CHIEF JUSTICE E. K. WILLIAMS 


Court of King’s Bench, Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Although we are 

similar in many ways, our 
two nations also differ. 
Understanding this 


strengthens our alliance. 


ANY OF MY American friends 
M have said to me in recent years, 
“Well after all, Americans and Cana- 
dians are really the same people,” 
and I have had to dissent from a 
view so generally expressed. I be- 
lieve that each has something dif- 
ferent and something good to offer 
to the world. 

Because I believe that the United 
States and Canada, acting together, 
must be citadels of the Western 
democratic way of life, I also be- 
lieve that we must at all times speak 
freely to each other, that we must 
strive to understand each other bet- 
ter, and that we must not content 
ourselves with platitudes or mere 
emanations of sweetness and light. 

My own reading and experience 
convinces me that Canadians know 
more about the history, the form of 
government and the people of the 
United States than Americans know 
about the history, the form of gov- 
ernment, and the people of Canada. 
Canada became a free and inde- 
pendent nation during the strains 
and stresses of two great wars. 

Let me briefly set out some of the 
things we had to do before we ar- 
rived at our present status, things 
which lead me to say we differ from 
any other people. 

For generations before 1764 the 
French in Canada and the inhabi- 
tants of the thirteen colonies had 
waged bitter and relentless and often 
brutal war. The final victory in that 
struggle went to the British though 
it might as easily have gone to the 
French. 

When Canada was ceded to Britain 
60,000 Canadians of French 
descent chose to remain in their 
native land to which they were, and 
are, so passionately attached. You 
can imagine their feelings, their bit- 
terness, and their despair. 

And then their enemies, 


some 


their 
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ancient, their recent, enemies, began 
to enter their land to possess and 
enjoy it. Within a generation large 
groups of displaced persons fleeing 
from the thirteen colonies, recently 
become the United States of Amer- 
ica, flooded into Canada. 

These refugees, most of whom 
originally derived from Britain, al- 
though there were many of German 
and some of Dutch descent, were 
Americans, using the word in its 
wider sense, born and reared on 
this continent and knowing and de- 
siring no other home. 

These United Empire Loyalists, as 
we call them, hatred for the ene- 
mies from whom they were fleeing 
burning in their hearts, settled be- 
side the French Canadians and we 
had in Canada two antipathetic 
groups facing each other, and to- 
gether facing another enemy across 
a long boundary line. 

The descendants of these two 
groups of Canadians form some sixty 
per cent of our present population 
and thirty per cent of our population 
is composed of Canadians of French 
descent. 


The inhabitants of Canada were 


thus committed, although they can 
hardly have realized it then, to a 
gigantic task, a task which would 
seem doomed to failure. That task 
was nothing less than to build an 
independent and united nation in 
Canada in defiance of geography, 
of race, of religion, of language, of 
wrongs mutually suffered and in- 
flicted, of deep-seated hates and of 
ancient grudges. 

It was a long, slow, and a diffi- 
cult process. The difference in lan- 
guage, language which conditions 
thinking and, therefore, ideals and 
hopes and fears, added greatly to 
our difficulties. But each of the bar- 
riers was successfully broken down. 
In Canada the great civilizations of 
France have met and mingled; the 
great gifts that France has so lavish- 
ly given to the world have been re- 
ceived in Canada by a people which 
particularly values them; the free in- 
stitutions which were Britain’s con- 
tribution found in Canada another 
spiritual home; the civil and the 
common law are administered side 
by side; and the two great languages 
of the modern world, French and 
English, have opened to all Cana- 
dians the treasure troves of two 
splendid and ancient cultures. 

During the French regime there 
was no form of popular government. 
Within a remarkably short space of 
time the French Canadian demon- 
strated his gifts for self-government 
and representative institutions and 
gave Canada some of her greatest 
statesmen. Today in our Federal 
parliament the debates are con- 
ducted in our two official languages, 
French and English. In the veins of 
the Prime Minister of Canada, the 
Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, of whom 
the people of Canada are justly 
proud, flows the intermingled blood 
of Canadians of French and of Irish 
descent. 

As the members of each of our 
basic groups know the members of 
the other basic groups and under- 
stand them better, each draws bene- 
fit from the other; with understand- 
ing comes tolerance and a broader 
and better educated viewpoint. 

Today there is in Canada a vital 
spirit of Canadianism, a dynamic 

(See wILLiaMs page 50) 
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Kids’ Day has grown from a visionary idea into an inspiring 


reality, thanks to the activity of Kiwanians everywhere. 





National Kids’ Day 


By JAMES M. “JIMMIE” FIDLER 


President, National Kids’ Day Foundation, Los Angeles, California. 


HE FIRST TIME I spoke at a Ki- 

wanis International convention, 
in Atlantic City in 1949, I was an 
outsider seeking Kiwanis aid in a 
project for youth. My second visit, 
in Miami 1950, was as a Kiwanian of 
one year’s standing, but perfect at- 
tendance. Now I come as a Kiwanian 
of two years’ standing, proud to be 
one of you, eager to serve, and grate- 
ful that Kiwanis clubs everywhere 
are making such an impressive suc- 
cess of National Kids’ Day. This 
success is far surpassing my fondest 
dreams. I know now that Kiwanis 
National Kids’ Day will go onward 
and upward—to become a great and 
living memorial to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, and a movement without 
equal in giving spiritual, moral and 
physical assistance to the world’s 
growing youth. 

When the National Kids’ Day 
Foundation first affiliated with Ki- 
wanis International, there were 
doubters as to the wisdom of the 
affiliation. 

Kiwanis had never before taken an 
outside project. So many clubs 
waited to see what our Foundation 
was after. Many wondered what 
Jimmie Fidler, as a person, expected 
to get out of this project. 

As time passed and as it has be- 
come increasingly apparent that 
neither I nor anyone connected with 
our Foundation wants or expects 
financial or any other gain—except, 
that is, the joy of becoming a small 
cog in the progress of our continent 
—the attitude of the reluctant clubs 
has thawed, until today, I am sure, it 
is universally understood that our 
Foundation, like Kiwanis itself, is 
unselfishly interested in serving our 
country. This confidence in our plans 
and aims became apparent last year, 
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when Kiwanis clubs raised more 
than three times as much money as 
they raised on the first National 
Kids’ Day in 1949. 

In view of still greater confidence 
now, we estimate that Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the nation will double 
last year’s money-raising, and that 
many more events to please the 
hearts of boys and girls will be 
staged on September 22, 1951, the 
date of the third annual observance 
of National Kids’ Day. At no pre- 
vious convention have I sensed the 
friendship and the spirit of your 
understanding acceptance of our ef- 
forts—and believe me, this gladdens 
my heart. There is always a thrill 
in knowing that you have given a job 
your best. 

I have been told by officers of 
numerous Kiwanis clubs that these 
clubs had no need to stage money- 
raising events because they were 
financially sound, and could con- 
tribute money from their own club 
funds to pay for their youth work. 
and there were no youth problems 
in their cities. I must differ with the 
latter opinion. There are youth 
problems in every community, and if 
Kiwanis has not found them, it is 
because the club members have not 
looked in the right places. The youth 
problem is more dangerous in some 
communities than in others, but the 
way to maintain this safety element 
is for wise, charitable adults—and I 
do mean Kiwanians—to bend every 
effort to give boys and girls, under- 
privileged and not underprivileged, 
the incentive to remain strong. Don’t 
underestimate the youth problem in 
your city. 

The answer to the statement of 
many clubs—that they are financially 
able to finance their own youth proj- 


ects—I certainly question. If a club 
is able to pay the bills for its present 
activities, then why not enlarge on 
those activities? Enlargement means 
only the devotion of some time and 
effort leading up to National Kids’ 
Day, which in turn means gaining 
the financial support of the public. 
If there are a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, or ten thousand or more people 
in your city who want to contribute 
to your local Kiwanis fund to help 
needy and crippled children, why not 
give them the chance? And if your 
club cannot use the money for its 
own work why not build up this an- 
nual fund to help other local youth 
projects? 

The National Kids’ Day Founda- 
tion has voluntarily relinquished the 
one per cent of Kiwanis Club Kids’ 
Day collections that clubs, at their 
option, could send to us. Our Foun- 
dation used this one per cent to help 
pay for our operations, and this was 
indeed a small amount to ask. Most 
big charitable causes spend from 
fifteen to as high as twenty-five per 
cent of their gross collections for 
their campaigns. The National Kids’ 
Day Foundation has never received 
more than the one per cent, leaving 
ninety-nine per cent to be spent for 
youth work. Now we have elimi- 
nated even the one per cent—so that 
100 per cent of the money collected 
in your community for National 
Kids’ Day will hereafter remain in 
your club treasury to be spent on 
youth projects in your community. 
No other organization working for 
the betterment of our nation and of 
our youth can point to such a record. 

The Foundation can now support 
itself in other ways. We believe the 
time is not far distant when our own 
treasury will have ample funds with 
which we can, if needed. come to the 
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ee Is A most important time in 
our history. I intentionally say 
“important” and not “critical,” be- 
cause I still feel that we have all 
the cards in our hands and if we 
only play them properly there is no 
question about what the outcome 
will be. 

For the past three years I have 
indicated consistently that the situa- 
tions about the world could and 
would be settled in the comparative- 
ly near future, if we did the things 
necessary to bring about the settle- 
ment, and that they would be neither 
too costly nor too difficult to carry 
out. But we have not done those 
things. Instead, we have allowed 
domestic political considerations to 
interfere with our international re- 
lations, and possibly with our sur- 
vival, and up until Korea it was 


in fighting, we would be so weak- 
ened in a military way that they 
could step in and use this military 
force of theirs if, when and where 
they desired to use it. 

The Russians believed we were 
headed for a depression because of 
the many experimental activities 
conducted here in the United States. 
They reached that opinion after con- 
sultation with our financiers and 
economists in the New York area 
and other parts of the country where 
they were able to contact them. I 
was led to believe that they were on 
a firm foundation in reaching the 
conclusion that if we had continued 
as we were going, we should have 
had the situation they desired. 

I want to emphasize that Korea 
was not a part of the US—USSR 
war. It was not on the Russian 


Behind Closed Doors: 
Our Future Security 
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interfering with our survival. I say 
up until Korea because Korea has 
introduced many things which will 
be most favorable for us if we 
pursue them properly. 

I am able to report to you that in 
1949, at a meeting in the Kremlin, 
(on January 28, to be exact) the 
Russians arrived at the course of 
action that they were going to take 
thereafter. It was to be “war by 
proxy,” exactly what we have seen 
occur in Korea. 

There were some military experts 
in Russia who wanted to start a pre- 
ventive war against us before we 
became prepared to combat them 
properly, but Stalin said, “No, we 
have plans going on that will de- 
velop to our advantage, and it will 
not be necessary for us to fight.” 
That viewpoint came about as a 
result of the economic estimate, 
which had as its conclusion that in 
1952 we would have twelve million 
unemployed, in 1954 it would be at 
its height and by 1956 we would be 
so weakened that we would have 
withdrawn to isolationism, which, of 
course, is exactly what the Russians 
want us to do. Then—with the ac- 
tivities of the Communist party and 
the satellite states—if we engaged 


timetable. It was not supposed to 
have occurred, and it would not 
have occurred, except that we led 
them to believe that we could have 
done nothing about it. For that rea- 
son Korea was a blunder on their 
part. 

We could have prevented it by 
having had the necessary strength 
there to prevent the North Koreans 
and the Russians from having any 
illusions that they could be success- 
ful with it, but of course we failed 
to do that. 

The optimism in the past was due 
to two factors—the Marshall Plan 
and the Atlantic Pact. The Marshall 
Plan has been very successful, but 
unfortunately, the countries of Eu- 
rope did not do their parts. There 
were all kinds of jockeying for posi- 
tions favorable to themselves. and 
that is the reason why it was neces- 
sary to talk to them in very forceful 
terms recently, particularly to 
Greece. to the Italians, and to the 
British. 

It is important for us to get these 
people in Europe to do the things 
that are necessary to help in this 
Marshall Plan. and that is one of 
the favorable factors in this speech 
by ex-President Hoover. Somebody 


If the free world plays 
the cards in its hand wisely, 


it ean conquer communism. 





has to say these things, regardless 
of the amount of furor and flurry 
that it causes. I think now that they 
are fairly realistic and they are go- 
ing along with many of the things 
that are necessary. 

I had a chance to visit Europe 
this past summer, and the thing that 
struck me most was the fact that 
everybody over there had lost faith 
in themselves except the people in 
one country, and that was Yugo- 
slavia. I had an opportunity to drive 
through Yugoslavia and I can say 
they are a tough nation and the 
greatest thorn in the side of the 
Russians today because they are the 
people who have not lost faith in 
themselves. I look upon the rearming 
of Europe as a purely psychological 
factor in order to get the peoples of 
Europe aroused. to give them the 
faith in themselves that is necessary 
to make them strong. 

Everyone realizes that the Rus- 
sians look upon Europe with a very 
greedy eye. They realize that all 
the facilities and the areas and po- 
tentials there. in their hands, would 
certainly put them in a position to 
become the number one factor in 
the world today and that is the 

(See zacHariAs page 44) 
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and Your Community 


By RONALD REAGAN President, Screen Actors’ Guild 


WOULD LIKE to talk to you as a 

travel narrator would talk about 
a very strange and foreign land. But 
it is a foreign land which has more 
actual press coverage than any other 
locality in the world except the capi- 
tol in Washington, D.C. Some 450 
correspondents cover the daily ac- 
tivities of the motion picture indus- 
try in Hollywood, California. Yet 
this remains the least discovered 
place on earth. 

Probably more misconceptions and 
misinformation exist about the peo- 
ple I work with, the people in my 
industry and my town, than any oth- 
er spot on earth. Part of this is due 
to the fact that among these 450 
newspaper people that are there do- 
ing an honest job of gathering and 
reporting news we have attracted 
many camp followers. These are 
people who do not have the journal- 
istic integrity to go through the task 
of gathering and reporting news hon- 
estly. With only a few hundred 
newsworthy names to deal with ev- 
ery day and a column to fill, they 
have chosen the easy path of gossip. 
They have the mistaken idea that the 
American people want to hear the 
worst instead of the best. And when 
they are hard-pressed to fill their 
columns, they invent what does not 
happen. 

The result is that among you and 
your communities and out through 
America there exists an idea that the 
people of motion pictures are crazy, 
extravagant, immoral, fickle, and are 
flitting from one husband or wife to 
the other, with no regard for each 
other. There exists also the idea that 
if we are interested in politics at all, 
it is because we are Communists. 

The statements I have just made 
are not out of my own mind but are 
the result of a survey to find out 
what you people do think about those 
of us in Hollywood. Consequently, 
you will be a little surprised to learn 
that the people of motion pictures 
are not the troubadours, the stroll- 
ing players who used to come into 
your town and live out of a trunk for 
a week and then pass on. Being a 
part of the community now, and be- 
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cause the mechanical nature of mo- 
tion pictures is so difficult, they have 
to go to work in the morning like 
everyone else, and they come home 
in the evening like everyone else. 
They have lawns to mow and they 
own their own homes. Seventy per 
cent of them are high school gradu- 
ates or better, as against the nation- 
al average of twenty-eight per cent. 
Seventy-nine per cent of the people 
in my industry are married; seventy 
per cent to their first husband or 
wife; seventy per cent of them have 
children; eighty-five per cent of them 
are regular members and attendants 
at the churches of Hollywood. 

They constitute one per cent of the 
population of Los Angeles. They 
contribute annually twelve per cent 
of all the money in Los Angeles that 
is contributed to charity. Twenty- 
five per cent of the personnel in the 
motion picture business were in the 
armed forces in the last war. 

Well, these are just a few of the 
things about our community that 
make us rather proud. Some of the 
things we feel a little badly about. 
We feel badly that the divorce rate 
in Hollywood is twenty-nine and 
nine-tenths per cent. We feel worse 
that the national average is forty 
per cent. We wish that the rest of 
the country could catch up with us. 

Because the public has a miscon- 
ception about us and because there 
is so much apathy about us, certain 
enemies of ours—enemies of democ- 
racy and our way of life—think they 
have found a leak in the dike. They 
have found a way to attack some of 
our American institutions and our 
American principles by way of the 
motion picture industry. What we 
must all learn is that you can’t lose 
a freedom anyplace without losing 
freedom everyplace. 

If you are going to let one seg- 
ment of society or one area of the 
country become maligned without 
insisting that the truth be known, 
all other segments and areas are 
subject to similar fates. 

You know that the Communists 
have tried to invade our industry and 
that we have fought them to the 


truly American in its 
love for individualism and 


family unity. 





point where we now have them 
licked. But there are other more 
insidious and less obvious inroads 
being made at our democratic insti- 
tutions by way of the motion picture 
industry. For example, no industry 
has been picked for such discrimina- 
tory taxes as have the individuals in 
the industry of motion pictures, and 
you don’t realize that because the 
average citizen is too prone to say, 
“They are all overpaid in Hollywood, 
so let it go at that,” but if they can 
get away with it there, it is aimed 
at your pocketbook and you are next. 

Another one of the insidious infil- 
trations and the worst on our Amer- 
ican freedom is by way of censor- 
ship. There isn’t an American who 
wouldn’t stand up and strike back 
at the imposition of controls on our 
freedom of press and freedom of 
speech, and yet here, for the last fif- 
teen years, we have been permitting 
it in spite of a self-imposed produc- 
tion code by the motion picture in- 
dustry. We have political censor- 
ship in eight states and over two 

(See REAGAN page 54) 








Looking Ahead at Home and Abroad 


By HENRY a TAYLOR Foreign Correspondent and ABC Network 


Commentator, New York, N.Y. 





The key to world peace is keeping free nations strong internally 


through efficient government and sound fiscal policies. 


O™ OF THE greatest generaliza- 
tions of all time is the concept 


that a large all-powerful central 
government in any country can 
back-seat drive a great nation to 


productivity, prosperity and to peace. 
This has never happened. If it were 
true that powerful central govern- 
ments brought more and _ better 
things to more people, then Europe 
and the area of Europe would be an 
area of perpetual milk and honey. 

When our founding fathers gave 
us our opportunities here to live 
our lives at the community level and 
build what we could in our commu- 
nities and make this nation what it 
is, which is the aggregate of hopes 
and fears and prayers and efforts 
of the community, they designed a 
system of living with its checks and 
balances which was then and re- 
mains today unique in all the world. 
We have lost a great deal of that 
through the repeated emergencies 
and this is a step backward, not a 
step forward. 

I don’t think this country should 
be back-seat driven from New York 
or Washington or any other single 
place. I don’t think there are enough 
men alive who are smart enough to 
do that, and if they were that smart, 
I wouldn’t trust them anyway. So 
I am for bringing the government 
of our country, the economics of our 
country and the future of our coun- 


try as far as possible back to the 
community level. 

Great as our threats are abroad, 
and I don’t suppose anyone could 
move around as much as I do and 
see as much of the Russians as I have 
without realizing how great the 
threats are, but great as they are, 
I am convinced that the threats 
within our own country are fully as 
great as any threats we have from 
abroad. In fact, I think that if we 
can make this country strong 
enough, quick enough, there will be 
no war. But making the country 
strong is a very, very complicated 
process. It is far more complicated 
than just getting together and voting 
sixty billion dollars a year and a 
great deal more complicated, even, 
than building the armaments which 
those funds represent. 

These Russians, haven’t any con- 
fidence at all in a _ representative 
government nor in free enterprise, 
both of which have brought us to 
where we are today. I wrote an 
article in the Reader’s Digest three 
years ago with the title “They Ex- 
pect Us to Knock Ourselves Out in 
Our Own Gymnasium,” and I have 
seen nothing in my travels that 
makes me change my mind. They 
think we are going to go the way 
of France and the way of England 
and they reason something like this: 
See if we can build in our country 


fifty billion dollars worth of non- 
productive armaments, which we 
know we have to build because if 
we don’t build them, then we are 
denuded; and yet we must not run 
the risk of being met and jumped by 
this bunch of racketeers who are 
running this racket called Com- 
munism in the Kremlin. 

And these people are Asiatics. 
The one thing I have never seen 
in my travels is an Oriental who was 
in a hurry. 

The two things that are the root 
of the American consciousness are 
the very two things in which they 
have the least interest of all—time 
and human life. They are not so 
concerned, in my opinion, about 
1951, any more than they were about 
1950 or 1949 or 1948. They can use 
those years to prod us here, Berlin 
airlift, prod us there, the horrors 
of Korea, to bleed us while they 
build. But looking down the road in 
terms of ten, fifteen, twenty years. 
they are convinced that by a period 
of erosion, through extravagant 
waste, through a tax structure which 
pulls incentive out of folks in a free 
enterprise system, through a passage 
over through the tax door into So- 
cialism, and through a series of un- 
ending emergencies stimulated by 
themselves they can create this tu- 
bercular condition which they fore- 
see. 

The question of the waste of a 
people’s funds and money is not a 
political question, it is not a partisan 
question, and it is not a question of 
Democrat or Republican. It should 
not be a question of staying in or 
out of office or anything of the kind. 
Under the situation as I have seen 
it in the world and on the thesis that 
I have just attempted to touch on 
at this moment, it is my firm con- 
viction that any man today in pub- 
lic life, Republican or Democrat, at 
the municipal, the state, or the fed- 
eral level, who knowingly wastes 
one dollar of the people’s funds and 
substance in taxes today, is tamper- 
ing with the fundamental security 
of the United States and the peace 
of the world and he should be called 
on it in every community. 

There is nothing that we can do 
to stabilize the peace of the world 
and protect this country unless we 
are strong at home. We get our world 
power from our home power and 
no place else. Why is it that England 
can do so little of a decisive nature 
in world assistance today? There is 
only one reason—it is because they 
are weak at home. The Russians 

(See TAYLOR page 54) 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


Here in August my children in- 
sist that back in housebound Feb- 
ruary I promised to take them this 
summer to (a) the Galveston beach 
and (b) the San Diego beach and 
(c) the Atlantic City beach plus 
(d) a short side trip to Coney Is- 
land and (e) Banff. Truth is, I 
merely said I'd like to see all those 
places some day, and the kids 
merely said “Goody!” 


* * * 


By now [’m doing fairly well as 
club president; two or three enemies 
to my policies have popped up, caus- 
ing my friends to become militant in 
supporting me. 


* * * 

When our youngsters wouldn’t 
leave the TV set in response to 
mother’s repeated calls to supper, 
she put the food away and let them 
go hungry. Except that, an hour 
later, she set out a smorgasbord 
more bountiful than the food we 
had at table. 


* * * 


Mom and the kids wanted to 
throw a party for my fiftieth birth- 
day, but I declined. Life is so full 
of exciting young things that I 
simply have no interest in growing 
old. 


* * * 


“Spent one week of our vacation 
tearing around the state looking for 
excitement,” says Charlie Stambaugh, 
the club secretary, “then  loafed 
around town visiting friends the 
second week and had the most pleas- 
ure we’ve known in years.” 
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Sum total of all the astute com- 
ments that a professional epigram- 
matist and paragrapher can make 
about August is that it’s hot. 


* * * 


It’s not the work assignments 
or the lectures or the announce- 
ments that bring the most enjoyable 
fellowship in club meetings; it’s 
the spontaneous horseplay. Just 
like home life. 


* * * 


When my kids do _ something 
bright, they get praised for it. When 
they do something wrong, they are 
“taking after their father.” 


* * w 
Just been marrying off a daugh- 
ter. Whatever was it I thought so 


funny about that “Father of the 
Bride” movie last year? 





That new attorney inducted into 
membership at the Ladies’ Night 
dance certainly has a lovely wife, 
and we officials felt it our bounden 
duty to indoctrinate her with Kiwanis 
and other lore. 

We plan to shake hands with her 
husband sometime, too. 


* * * 


I don’t cotton to much govern- 
ment subsidy. I’ve lived among the 
Indians. 


* * * 


It is now apparent that I'll never 
be able to leave my children 
enough money to ruin them. They'll 
just have to work out their own 
ruination. 


“An average American,” says 
neighbor Ernie Douglas, “is a fel- 
low who’s away ahead of the times 
with his ideas and away behind 
time with his time payments.” 


* * * * * - * a 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 


The democratic hypothesis is 
that in human essence each of 
us counts because he is human, 
and to treat any individual as 
anything less than fully human 
because of some rag-tag tribal 
narrowness or superstition is 
the end of democracy and may 
be the end of the world. 


IRWIN EDMAN, PROFESSOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN The Kiwanis Magazine, 
Fesruary, 1951 


* * * * * * * + 


My vice-president presided so skill- 
fully during my absence that, accord- 
ing to the members, both he and they 
now wonder how I got elected in the 
first place. 


* * * 


My allergy to grass, which defi- 
nitely prevents my mowing the 
lawn at home, is inoperative on the 
golf course. 


* * * 


Had a swim party for the club 
and only half the membership 
showed up. The rest were too old, 
too shy, too fat or too lazy. 

* * * 

“Pm all in favor of high taxes,” 
says “Smitty” Smith, the club poli- 
tical commentator, “provided they 


5 


start in the bracket over mine.’ 


* * * 


Our world will never be civilized 
until it gets rid of war and hay 
fever. 

* * * 


In this hot weather all these re- 
sort folders leave me cold. All I 
yearn to do is drive back to the 
old east Texas farm home and see 
what the new generation of kids 
have done to my old creek wash 
hole. 


* * * 


My Kiwanianne is quick-witted. I 
protested mildly when she _ kissed 
her old flame who happened through 
town yesterday. 

“But darling,” said she, “he’s the 
man who introduced us—remember? 
—and I’m so grateful to him!” 
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Aggressive Citizenship 


WHEREAS, we are the trustees of 
freedom in our land and in our time, 
and upon us fall the duties, the respon- 
sibilities and the opportunities of pre- 
serving and maintaining our individual 
liberties and democratic institutions; 
and 

WHEREAS, democracy at home can 
be lost by default if, through apathy, 
indifference and neglect, we fail to 
make intelligent use of our elective 
franchise; and 

WHEREAS, in this crisis of our na- 
tions, greater efficiency in government, 
balanced budgets and the elimination 
of non-essential expenditures become 
vital to our continued free existence; 
and 

WHEREAS, it has been demonstrated 
through the valuable services of the 
Hoover Commission in the United 
States that great possibilities exist for 
the promotion of economy and efficiency 
in our governments but there still rests 
upon us as citizens the duty to create 
and sustain a re-awakened public con- 
science that shall serve as our 
safeguard against unnecessary govern- 
mental expenditures; now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED by Kiwanis Inter- 
national that we foster a better under- 
standing and appreciation of our voting 
privileges and urge that every citizen 
vote in all elections; that we insist upon 
the elimination of unnecessary govern- 
mental functions and other waste; that 
we renew our demands that the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
be made wholly effective and imple- 
mented. 


Organized Crime 


WHEREAS, the disclosures of the 
Kefauver Committee of the United 
State Senate and other agencies have 
revealed corruption of public officials 
and law enforcement officers, and the 
existence of organized crime operat- 
ing in defiance of law and public de- 
cency; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, 


that Kiwanis 
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Adopted by the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International 


at St. Louis, Missouri—June 20, 1951 


International, through its clubs and 
members, maintain a sustained effort 
to induce all legislative bodies to 
enact effective laws to prevent these 
illegal and immoral practices and to 
enforce severe penalties on all those 
guilty of such offenses. 


Integrity in Public Office 


WHEREAS, the investigations of 
the Fulbright Committee of the United 
States Senate have revealed practices 
among officials in government which 
are base and mercenary and in fla- 
grant disregard of public welfare; now, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis In- 
ternational vigorously condemn all such 
misuse of official influence and power; 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
Kiwanians awake from general com- 
placency and fulfill their citizenship 
responsibilities by denouncing the im- 
proper use of public office and by 
seeking the election and appointment 
of men of unquestioned honor and 
probity. 


Inflation 


WHEREAS, the present inflationary 
trends are recognized as a_ serious 
threat to national solvency and the 
security and well being of our people; 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 
International commend those _legisla- 
tive committees and individual mem- 
bers of Congress and Parliament who 
are endeavoring to eliminate and cur- 


tail unnecessary and _ extravagant 
budget items, and that we extend to 
such representatives all possible en- 


couragement and support by refrain- 
ing from all demands upon govern- 
mental bodies which tend to cause 
unnecessary governmental expendi- 
tures; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
we urge all citizens to accept their 
responsibility to make this resolution 
effective, working together as _ part- 
ners in our economic system and 
avoiding all such action as will lend 
impetus to inflationary trends. 


Communism 


WHEREAS, there are many subver- 
sive forces seeking to overthrow the 
governments of the United States and 
Canada, and 

WHEREAS, Kiwanis International has 
always opposed and vigorously contin- 
ues to oppose communism in any form, 
and 

WHEREAS, these subversive groups 
attempt to use the names of outstand- 
ing people and organizations of un- 
questioned integrity to further their 
unlawful purposes, 

BE IT RESOLVED that we urge all 
Kiwanians and Kiwanis clubs to inves- 
tigate thoroughly all organizations, 
committees, and individuals asking sup- 
port or endorsement before permitting 
or countenancing the use by such bodies 
of individual endorsement or sponsor- 
ship by Kiwanis, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
we cooperate with the proper authori- 
ties of Canada and the United States 
in reporting any subversive activitiy 
which may be dangerous to the internal 
security of our respective countries, 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
we urge the support of the general 
public in banning communists from fed- 
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eral, state, provincial or local gov- 
ernmental payrolls, and from offices 
or positions of public trust. 


United Nations 


WHEREAS, history shows that peace 
is the product of law and order, and 

WHEREAS, disarmament and world 
peace can only be achieved by world 
order under international law, and 

WHEREAS, the United Nations as 
presently constituted, although it has 
many notable accomplishments to its 
credit, lacks authority to enforce its 
orders and decisions, and under its 
present charter is incapable of restrain- 
ing any nation which may foster, foment 
or wage war, 

BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis In- 
ternational reaffirms its complete con- 
fidence in the purposes of the United 
Nations, and gives wholehearted support 
to its ideals, aims and objects, and calls 
upon the leaders of government in the 
United States and Canada to initiate 
such amendments to the United Nations 
charter as will strengthen the United 
Nations, so that it will be capable of in- 
suring world peace and securing to all 
peoples their right to maintain their 
own domestic, political, economic, so- 
cial and religious institutions, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, 
the Prime Minister of Canada, and 
all members of the federal legislative 
bodies of both countries. 


The Korean War 


BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis 
International express its deep sense 
of obligation and gratitude to all who 
are engaged in the military service of 
our countries, and our sympathy to 
those who have sustained casualties; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
all Kiwanians cheerfully and promptly 
make all necessary sacrifices to win the 
war and assure a world at peace. 


Canada-United States Friendship 


One of the principal objectives of 
Kiwanis International is the fostering 
of friendship, good will and under- 
standing between Canada and_ the 
United States. 

The attainment of this ideal has been 
made possible by the fact that our 
peoples have never permitted artificial 
barriers to stand between them but 
through personal contacts, cooperative 
association and mutual understanding, 
have reaped the benefits of active in- 
dividual participation in those human 
relationships which bring peace on 
earth and good will among men. 

The harmonious relations between the 
peoples of Canada and the United 
States are conclusive evidence that 
common understanding and respect be- 
tween peoples and nations provide the 
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best answer to problems of international 
peace and security, now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis In- 
ternational shall continue to stress as 
one of its major objectives an increasing 
appreciation of the benefits which both 
countries enjoy from the friendly rela- 
tions between Canada and the United 
States, and advance this practical ex- 
ample of how two nations and two 
peoples can live harmoniously as 
neighbors when each respects the rights, 
privileges and achievements of the 
other. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


BE IT RESOLVED by Kiwanis In- 
ternational that the admission to state- 
hood of Alaska and Hawaii is in the 
national interest, and we urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to give im- 
mediate and favorable action on their 
petitions for statehood. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House, and each member of the 
Congress of the United States. 


Labor-Management 


The continued success of our eco- 
nomic system of free enterprise requires 
the cooperation of labor and manage- 
ment. This cooperation can result only 
from a complete and thorough under- 
standing of the aims and desires of 
each group. It is essential that leaders 
from labor and management meet and 
discuss in an objective manner their 
common problems. We believe that Ki- 
wanis should take the initiative in 
bringing labor and management to- 
gether. We recommend that Kiwanis 
clubs actively strive through club pro- 
grams, labor-management committees 
and use of the membership classifica- 
tion of organized labor, to bring labor 
and management into a closer and more 
harmonious relationship. 


Individual Enterprise 


WHEREAS, there is a growing tend- 
ency in the United States and Canada 
to substitute state socialism for private 
enterprise, and 

WHEREAS, our’ countries have 
achieved the highest standard of living 
known and afford the greatest economic 
opportunities to the individual under 
a free competitive enterprise system 
which, in two world wars has demon- 
strated the power and accomplishments 
of free men acting through private 
initiative, and 

WHEREAS, there is at present a con- 
certed effort by individuals and groups 
to substitute state socialism for the 
present free enterprise system and 
democratic form of government, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis. In- 


ternational does emphatically condemn 
and deplore this tendency and energet- 
ically opposes socialistic encroachment 
upon all fields of private enterprise as 
contrary to our way of life. We urge 
that Kiwanians wage a vigorous cam- 
paign of education to expose the false 
premises of socialism and to impart 
the knowledge of the benefits enjoyed 
under a free and independent economy 


Disabled Veterans 


WHEREAS, we are mindful of the 
disabled veterans in government hospi- 
tals and at home, and we realize that 
were it not for the patriotic sacrifices 
made by these loyal and faithful mem- 
bers of the armed forces of these na- 
tions, we would not now enjoy the 
liberties and blessings of free men, 
now therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that we urge our 
families and friends to show them 
greater consideration by more frequent 
visits and other manifestations of ap- 
preciation; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
all Kiwanis clubs be asked to broaden 
the scope of their activities to demon- 
strate to our sick and disabled veterans 
that their services were not in vain, 
that we are ever mindful of their part 
in the preservation of these nations and 
that their sacrifices are continually in 
our memory. 


Safety 


WHEREAS, the loss of life and in- 
juries due to traffic accidents constitute 
a great national calamity, and it is 
apparent that most of these accidents 
are due to negligence and carelessness, 
and are avoidable; 

BE IT RESOLVED, that all Kiwanis 
clubs attack this problem on a commu- 
nity basis, giving accident prevention 
programs a definite place among their 
activities, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
we favor uniform traffic laws, their 
rigid and impartial enforcement, and 
that driving instructions and safety 
programs be made a part of the cur- 
riculum in our schools. 


Conservation 


WHEREAS, for the welfare of our 
nations it is fundamental that we prop- 
erly conserve our natural resources, 
make proper use of our soil and increase 
the fertility thereof, 

WHEREAS, Kiwanis International has 
for many years encouraged and sup- 
ported programs looking toward im- 
provement of soil practices and ex- 
pansion of conservation methods, now 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we continue 
to encourage and support this work 
and endeavor to obtain a more coordi- 
nated and constructive conservation 

(See RESOLUTIONS page 53) 
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Foresighted municipal officials are planning comunity expansion with an eye to the next century. 


futuretown. 








By ELLIS D. ROBERTS 


F Arcuitect Jack Wood has his 
I way, a pilot who flies over the 
average North American city in the 
year 2000 AD will see little resem- 
blance between his bird's-eye view 
and an aerial photograph of the 
same city in the staid 1950's. 

As the pilot wheels his helicopter 
—or whatever passes for transporta- 
tion fifty years from now — over 
Futuretown, North America, he will 
see a city which has cast off the 
girdle of traditional methods of 
growth. It will be a colorful, com- 
fortable, livable community capable 
of breathing inside its controlled 
residential, commercial and_ civic 
areas. 

Missing will be the grid pattern 
of streets and blocks which give 
aerial maps of most American cities 
the familiar checkerboard effect. In 
its place will be an informal pat- 
tern of U-shaped streets through- 
out the residential sections, which 
permit access to schools and stores 
without crossing more than one 
street at the most, and that not a 
speedway. Homes will be ringed 
around the edges of what planners 
call a court. 

“Green belts’—avenues of trees 
which provide natural divisions in 
the city and afford neighborhood 
privacy — will replace secondary 
streets and side roads which have 
outlived their usefulness. 

The cruising observer will notice 
that all the city’s hospitals are con- 
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Jack Wood, the city planner referred to 
in this article, is one of an increas- 
ing number of men who are making ca- 
reers out of municipal organization and 
management. Wood has worked with in- 
ternational authorities on city planning. 


view. Busy physicians welcome the 
idea of a general hospital section, 
where they can visit all their patients 
in a minimum of time. 

The city of 2000 AD will have only 
one railroad right-of-way into its 
heart; that for passenger service 
from a single large terminal. Freight 
trains, as well as trucks and vans, 
will circle the city on belt lines, 
dropping and picking up merchan- 
dise at terminals spotted within easy 
shuttle distance of the commercial 
market center. 

Elimination of the spoke system 
of railroad lines, which carve up 
most American cities like a pie and 
too often provide natural bound- 
aries for slum areas, is an essential 
part of Wood's farsighted plan for 
urban living. 

Augmenting the large airport near 
every American city will be a near- 
downtown landing strip, connected 
to the commercial center by a pas- 
senger and cargo underpass. The 
cargo, of course, will be vegetables, 
fruits and other produce carried 
into the hungry city by flying 
farmers. From the soil to the table 
for his produce will be a matter of 
hours for the farmer of 2000 AD. 

Futuretown’s industries will be 
concentrated into one, or not more 
than two, sections of the city. Sen- 
sible zoning will have controlled the 
development of the factories, plants 
and mills which are vital but some- 
times detrimental to residential 


growth if allowed to mushroom any- 
where. 

Buildings which house all gov- 
ernmental levels and services will 
be grouped together. So will stores 
and markets. And hotels will be 
confined to a general area. Business- 
es classed as heavy commercial— 
repair shops, paint stores and auto 
garages—will be concentrated. The 
residential area will begin with 
apartment hotels at the fringe of 
the commercial area, and beyond 
them will be the single-family resi- 
dential sections which are the real 
heart of American living. This mod- 
ern city is built around the home. 

A spacious recreational and park 
area will be expanded around the 
lake. It will include a golf course 
and all the traditional playground 
and picnic facilities. Nearby will be 
the city’s bandshell for summer eve- 
ning concerts. In their own beautiful 
lake shore area will be an art col- 
lege, museum and municipal audi- 
torium—all important facets in the 
city’s cultural picture. 

That’s Futuretown, North America 
as envisioned by Architect Jack 
Wood, twenty-nine-year-old apostle 
of urban planning. He conceived the 
plan as his thesis toward a master’s 
degree, and calls it “Decatur, Illi- 
nois In The Year 2000 AD.” 

However, the plan is so broad that 
it contains real significance for al- 
most any American city. 

Decatur, with a 1950 census of 
67,801, is expected to house 125,000 
by the end of the century. Other 
cities that own a lake, railroads, 
airport and potentially comfortable 
residential sections are expected to 
grow in somewhat the same propor- 
tion. 

The background of every city, 
Wood believes, is the “community.” 
He has provided five for the Decatur 
of fifty years from now. Other cities 
may need more, depending upon 
their types of terrain. 

Each community houses some 
25,000 persons. It is designed to be 
self-sufficient, containing a _ senior 
high school, complete marketing and 
shopping districts and police and 
fire departments. Each is a city 
within a city—an idea which is based 
upon the current trend toward self- 
serving suburban areas. 

If a person can get his car re- 
paired, his hair cut, buy a new hat, 
go toa movie, report an accident 
to the police, and purchase a washing 
machine—all within easy walking 
or driving distance of his home, then 
he has little need to visit the city’s 
downtown except upon matters 


which call for the specialized serv- 
ices concentrated there. 

A community is made up of five or 
more “neighborhoods”; these, too, 
depending upon geographical qualifi- 
cations. A junior high school and at 
least two elementary schools are im- 
portant to each neighborhood. It 
has its own shops and services, al- 
though not so many nor so varied 
as the community. A typical neigh- 
borhood will have some 5000 persons, 
all living on U-shaped streets, which 
easily could be the greatest blessing 
of all. Such a blueprint for residen- 
tial living surely should reduce the 
accident rate. 

Connecting each community to the 
city’s heart are speedways, over- 
head wherever possible. Workers 
use these to shuttle across town to 
the industrial and commercial dis- 
tricts. 

Multiple parking areas are pro- 
vided for, since Wood contemplates 
that the Futuretown citizen still 
will depend largely upon his auto- 
mobile. Off-street parking lots ring 
each shopping district. A shopper 
need not walk more than two blocks, 
at the most, to reach his favorite 
market. 

Architect Wood illustrates his 
written master plan for the city 
of the future with several excellent 
table models, which have been on 
display in the Decatur public library. 

Later this year, the master plan 
and models will be sent to Germany 
for display there. The United States 
State Department has asked Wood to 
lend his plan in exchange for a simi- 
lar German project of one of its cities 
where urban problems are equally 
as distressing as those of American 
cities. 

Wood is currently working with 
an architectural firm in Dallas, 
Texas on projects for that city’s 
housing authority. 

Although Wood admits his master 
plan for twenty-first century living 
may sound fantastic to 1950-condi- 
tioned minds, he believes part of 
its value lies in convincing planning 
boards and committees that they 
must draw their community blue- 
prints with an eye to the distant 
future—as much as fifty years hence 
—instead of working merely toward 
the next decade. 

“Many may think it is too late, 
and too costly, to rebuild as I pro- 
pose,” Wood says. 

“Too costly? What about the cost 
of not rebuilding? One million dol- 
lars spent sensibly now will do the 
work of ten million spent later to 
correct present mistakes.” THE END 
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We can't let nature take its course 


VERY YEAR certain sections of the 
E country are stricken with floods. 
The local river overflows its banks 
and spreads death and destruction 
for miles around. As the waters 
rise, the aroused citizens hurriedly 
build sandbag dikes and levees to 
protect their lives and property. 

Price control is similar to flood 
control. When a tidal wave of infla- 
tion hits the entire country and 
threatens to engulf our economy, it is 
imperative that we build the sturd- 
iest dikes and levees to curb it. 
We had one of those waves last 
year. But it was largely psycholog- 
ical, based on scare buying by con- 
sumers to beat shortages, and by 
merchants and manufacturers who 
anticipated material shortages and 
price ceilings. 

That wave was comparatively 
short-lived. Shortages of civilian 
goods didn’t develop because defense 
production had not hit its stride, 
inventories were high and the people 
slowed down on heavy buying. This 
fall, however, we can expect real 
inflationary pressure. Defense con- 
tracts will hit the production line at 
a much increased level. Some civil- 
ian goods will become scarce. At 
the same time, there will be more 
money to spend. 

Businessmen, particularly small 
retailers and small manufacturers, 
will face a real struggle to stay in 
business. Taxes will be higher. Ma- 
terials will be harder to find. Unless 
controls give stability to prices, the 
small businessman must try to guess 
ahead what his own prices should 
be to meet rising costs. 

We know what happened during 
the boom and bust that followed 
World War I. First prices rose 
as much as 148.5 per cent. During 
the tragic period that followed, 
there were 105,966 business failures, 
mostly in small firms. The worker 
was hit by wage cuts and unemploy- 
ment. Farm income dropped by two- 
thirds and thousands of farmers lost 
their farms through mortgage fore- 
closure. 

The psychological panic late last 
summer prompted Congress to pass 
the Defense Production Act and the 
President to establish the Economic 
Stabilization Agency. The agency 
called on business to exercise vol- 
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untary controls. When only a few 
industries complied and prices kept 
soaring, it became necessary to take 
mandatory action. 

The first move was a general price 
freeze. In late January, the General 
Price Ceiling Regulation was issued, 
covering many commodities and 
services. Let us see what effect the 
freeze really had. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has some interesting 
figures. During the period between 
the outbreak of war in Korea and 
the date of the price freeze, the in- 
dex of prices for twenty-eight basic 
commodities jumped forty-seven per 
cent, an average rise of almost seven 
per cent a month. By the middle 
of February the index of prices for 
these commodities had reached an 
all-time high. Then it began to level 
off as price stabilization began to 
take hold. Now basic commodity 
prices are down eleven per cent. 

These cuts were not reflected im- 
mediately in retail prices. The raw 
materials must move through the 
production pipeline. But the latest 
figures show the Consumers Price 
Index went up only one-tenth of one 
per cent between April 16 and May 
16 and the rise in’ cost-of-living 
items has been almost halted. 

Some persons maintain that price 
controls are unnecessary, that the 
law of supply and demand will 
eventually bring the selling price 
of a product to a normal level. They 
insist that when production in- 
creases, the pressure on prices of 
that item drops. 

That has not always been true. 
Take the price of beef, for example. 
You may recall what happened when 
OPA meat price controls were lifted 
back in 1946. In one month the price 
of beef increased about fifty per 


* * * * * * * 


Tiss ARTICLE, stating the government’s 
side of the price control controversy, 
is printed to encourage thoughtful dis- 
cussion of this vital issue. A different 
philosophy was expressed in the July 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine by 
E. R. Boen, a Kiwanian from Appleton, 
Wisconsin. His article was titled 
“What Price Control.” 


* * * * * * * 


cent, despite the fact there was a 
high production and plentiful feed. 

After Korea, between June 1950 
and April 1951, cattle production 
rose substantially, yet the price of 
round steak went up thirteen or 
fourteen cents a pound and the price 
of beef cattle increased twenty-five 
per cent. Last January we placed 
controls on wholesale and retail meat 
prices but not on live cattle. During 
the following two months the price 
of live cattle went up another twelve 
per cent. Again production didn’t 
keep prices down. That is why we 
had to put price controls on the live 
animals. 

Some economists claim that if 
prices and profits are allowed to go 
up a little, the rise furnishes an in- 
centive for greater production. This 
way of stimulating production would 
impose undue hardship on _ those 
most in need of price protection— 
the low-income and fixed-income 
groups who spend practically all 
they have on necessities. 

Our main objective in OPS is to 
protect the consumer’s dollar and, 
at the same time, allow a fair profit 
to the manufacturer, the middleman, 
and the retailer. True, some inequi- 
ties have crept into the price struc- 
ture. During the base period in 
which the price ceilings were set, 
some businessmen had held prices 
down in the face of increased costs; 
others had jumped their prices out 
of proportion to the costs involved. 
We have corrected many of these 
inequities through regulations “tail- 
ored” to the needs and conditions 
faced by particular industries. 

It is our intention to set dollars- 
and-cents ceilings as rapidly as pos- 
sible. This involves so much time 
and painstaking labor, however, that 
only a comparatively few have been 
set to date. While our price experts 
are working out dollars-and-cents 
ceilings, business has been permitted 
to follow the historical pattern of 
profit margins developed through the 
years in various industries or for 
various commodities. 

Price stabilization is an essential 
weapon in our arsenal of national 
defense. Its purpose is to check a 
disastrous inflation that could wreck 
our economy and our way of life as 
surely as enemy aggression. THE END 
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4 pp WERE no millionaires made 
- in Canada in the last war. Plenty 
were made before and some have 
been made since. But between 1939 
and 1945 no single Canadian accu- 
mulated the kind of wealth which 
wars traditionally made available to 
a limited group of businessmen. 

There is nothing new about war 
profits. They bothered Pepys in re- 
building the British Navy; Napoleon 
was troubled with them; they were 
notorious during Lincoln’s admin- 
istration; the Boer War had its scan- 
dals; great fortunes were piled up by 
the munitions makers of the first 
world war. 

It was an aroused public opinion 
that eliminated war profits from the 
Canadian scene in World War II. It 
was aroused at the sight of vast for- 
tunes being piled up in the United 
States, Britain and elsewhere. The 
feeling against war profiteering was 
strong throughout the  English- 
speaking world, but it was partic- 
ularly strong on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Between the two wars the slogan 
of the day was “Take the Profits Out 
of War.” Scarcely a month went by 
without some reference to great for- 
tunes which had been made by some 
in World War I. The Nye Committee 
here in the United States and other 
committees of Congress made head- 
lines in their investigations of means 
of reducing profiteering. 

When the war clouds began to 
gather so ominously after Munich, 
the Canadian Parliament acted 
quickly to control war profits in 
Canada. In June 1939 Parliament 
passed an act called “The Defense 
Purchases, Profits, Control and 
Financing Act.” It provided author- 
ity for creation of a body known as 
the Defense Purchasing Board as the 
agent of the Government of Canada, 
with the exclusive power to enter 
into contracts for the purchase of 
munitions and construction of de- 
fense projects. It provided that all 
profits in excess of five per cent of 
the average amount of the capital 
employed in performance of any 
contract should be returned to the 
Government and the _ remaining 
profits subject to income tax in the 
ordinary way. 

The legislation provided a kind of 
price adjustment to control profits. 
It was a form of renegotiation of 
contracts which meant that every 
war contract would be reviewed and 
adjustments made to bring it within 
the five per cent profit limit on the 
average. Canada was thereby the 
first country to place price adjust- 





ment legislation on its statutes. Re- 
negotiation as a definite part of war 
purchasing policy became established 
in Britain and the United States only 
at a later date. 

A Defense Purchasing Board came 
into existence shortly after the legis- 
lation covering war contracts was 
passed. Orders from the armed serv- 
ices and from Britain grew so fast 
though that it soon became apparent 
that Parliament had tied the hands of 
the procurement people too tightly to 
allow businesslike conduct of the 
operation. A War Supply Board was 
set up with wide powers to enter into 
contracts for the production of mines 
and munitions. There was a need 
for still more freedom of action, 
however, and a full-fledged Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supplies was 
set up early in 1940. 

This was the department that went 
through the war and provided the 
mass of arms and equipment that 
went out from Canada to every fight- 
ing theatre in the war. This was the 
department that made vital contri- 


The wages of Canadian defense 
workers, like this woman from British 
Columbia, were frozen during World 
War II as part of the Dominion’s 
effort to control profiteering. 


butions and helped create what Win- 
ston Churchill referred to later as 
the “arsenal of democracy,” the vast 
production lines of arms and muni- 
tions of North America. 

It’s not an easy job in the midst of 
a war to convert a country with a 
population of 12,000,000, less than 
New York City’s, scattered over 4000 
miles from Atlantic to Pacific, into a 
highly-industrialized productive ma- 
chine. It’s a still more difficult job 
to hold down profit margins and 
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prevent profiteering. But that’s ex- 
actly what the munitions and supply 
department did from its creation in 
1940, right up to the end of the war 
when defense contracts were can- 
celled. 

The new department not only was 
responsible for the conversion of the 
peacetime production machine to 
wartime needs almost literally over- 
night, but it regulated profits and 
generally kept the mushrooming 
economy on an even keel. 

Its production record was astonish- 
ing. From automotive plants came 
over 800,000 transport vehicles and 
more than 50,000 armored fighting 
vehicles. More than 40,000 field, 
antiaircraft and naval guns were 
produced. More than 1,700,000 small 
arms were manufactured. Produc- 
tion figures for ammunition, chem- 
icals and explosives were astro- 
nomical. From the nation’s ship- 
yards came a constant stream of 
escort vessels, minesweepers, landing 
craft and cargo vessels. Instruments 
and signal equipment worth $551,- 
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again. How can we prevent 
them from taking advantage 


of new emergencies? 


By FRANK SWANSON 


With defense production 
increasing, it behooves us 


to think about profiteers 
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000,000 were turned out. Output of 
basic commodities such as steel, coal, 
lumber and metals of all kinds 
jumped. Aluminum output, for in- 
stance, became greater than the 
peacetime production of the entire 
world. General manufacturing in- 
dustries turned out $1,558,000,000 
worth of food and furnishings for 
military establishments and personal 
equipment for the services. 

It was an astonishing record. It 
was all the more astonishing then, 
when such vast quantities of the 
equipment and munitions of war 
were turned out in such staggering 
proportions without any single Can- 
adian getting wealthy in the bargain. 

Who were the men who ran such 
an effective operation on such a 
scale? A small nucleus of highly 
competent civil servants, headed by 
the minister who was in charge of 
the department through the war, 
hard-driving Right Honorable C. D. 
Howe, gathered around them a 
coterie of dollar-a-year men from 
the largest business enterprises in 
the country. Executives of leading 
industries were then called to Ot- 













Left, this Army vehicle marked a 
milestone in Canada’s war-production 
program. Despite a huge 

volume of goods manufactured, profits 
due to war orders were held down by 

a stiff tax. Another means of control was 
renegotiation of contracts on 

the basis of excess cost. 









tawa, shown blueprints and specifi- 
cations for articles most of them had 
never seen before, and left with the 
promise of turning them out within 
specified time limits. Railway loco- 
motive shops were converted to the 
production of tanks, heavy machine 
plants started to turn out guns, elec- 
trical manufacturers turned out gun 
controls, automobile factories began 
to turn out the vehicles on which 
armies later rolled, and armored 
vehicles with which they fought. 
There was hardly a factory or even 
a machine shop in Canada by the end 
of 1943, with more than a dozen em- 
ployees, which was not directly or 
indirectly concerned in the war 
effort. 










































How was recutation of profits ac- 
tually achieved? It was one thing 
to pass laws declaring that profits 
were to be held to five per cent of 
the capital employed, but another to 
enforce those laws under the tremen- 
dous pressure of such immense war 
production. 

Three basic weapons were used to 
attack the situation. The first was a 
freeze on wages, salaries, commodity 
prices at all levels, rents, and the 
like. Strategic materials were tightly 
controlled both as to allocation and 
price. The second means of attack 
was an excess profits tax which was 
100 per cent from 1942 to 1946, and 
was based on the profits in excess of 
average profits during the four years 
prior to the war. Twenty per cent 

(See NO MILLIONAIRES page 48) 


(YVHE AFTERNOON is hot, drowsy and 

S ucsseueel The entire town is 
probably taking a siesta. I yawn, 
wishing myself in some cool, far- 
away park, instead of having to stand 
on the creaky, linoleum-covered 
boards that form the floor in back 
of our candy counter. 

“May I help you?” I ask auto- 
matically. My voice sounds hollow 
on the empty air. The inviting fra- 
grance of popcorn and hot dogs is 
wasted on the deserted scene. Not a 
customer is in sight—or is there? 

There is a_ stealthy, shuffling, 
mouse-like sound in the box of Life 
Savers directly in front of me. I 
know the sound well. It is that of a 
hand carefully exploring among the 
open candy boxes on display. Now 
the hand stops. Its owner must have 
seen the suspicious expression on 
my face. I wait a moment, the hand 
again starts to move. I put out my 
own hand, barely missing that of 
my unseen visitor. 

“What do you want?” I try to 
sound businesslike, but unconcerned. 
No use letting the child know how 
disturbed I feel. 

“Nothing, just looking,”’ comes the 
startled reply. 

“Please don’t touch things; people 
won't buy them if you put your 
hands on them.” 

“How did you know I was here? 
You're blind.” 

“I heard your hand, and when I 
leaned forward, I felt your shadow,” 
I answer patiently. 

My visitor is a very curious boy 
of about ten. From the sound of his 
voice, as he stands on the sidewalk 
on the other side of the counter, I 
judge that he is rather short for his 
age. Were he taller, his voice would 
not sound so far away. Doubtless he 
is without money, and I feel sorry 
for him, but I have learned long ago 
that playing Santa Claus is not good 
policy. 


- “How do you know where things 
are?” 

“Every kind of candy has its own 
place,” I explain. “We just remem- 
ber where we put things.” 

“How do you know which candy 
bar is which?” 

“No two candy bars look alike 
to our fingers. They have different 
shapes, different kinds of paper on 
them; those that have nuts are 
bumpy, and those that haven’t are 
smooth. Then too, they are all dif- 
ferent sizes.” 

The silence lasts so long after 
that that I wonder if I have made 
that lengthy explanation minus my 
audience. Then I am rewarded with, 
“Gee, you’re smart!” 

I am thankful that the candy bars 
are inside the glass case, out of reach 
of his busy fingers. 

I enjoy answering children’s ques- 
tions because they are usually eager 
to learn, and ready to adapt them- 
selves to a new situation. Their in- 
terest is sincere, and their curiosity 
is lively rather than morbid. 

As a rule, adults are far more try- 
ing. Women, unfortunately, are even 
more so than men. Here is a typical 
daily illustration. 

I hear quick, light steps approach- 
ing the magazine and newspaper 
racks which stand on the sidewalk 
to the right of the candy counter. The 
steps come to a sudden stop. I hear 
the flipping of magazine pages. Then 
a feminine throat is being cleared, 
then a purse snaps open. 

“May I help you?” 

There is no answer. Then there 
are more rustlings among the maga- 
zines. I repeat my question. Finally 
a voice says, “You don’t have what 
I’m looking for.” 

Then I say, “If you tell me what 
magazine you want, I can tell you 
whether we carry it or not.” 

Reluctantly, she divulges the se- 
cret. In nine cases out of ten, the 


title she is searching for is right in 
front of her. When I assure her of 
this fact, she takes another look and 
usually says, “I was looking right 
at it. I must be blind.” 

Then she feels that she has said 
the wrong thing and becomes flus- 
tered. When this happens, I pretend 
I didn’t hear, but I am afraid my 
smile often gives me away. 

Men are annoying because of their 
habit of throwing money on the 
counter instead of putting it in my 
hand. We have a sign which tells the 
customers that my husband and I are 
both blind, and that we would appre- 
ciate it if they would ask for what 
they want and hand us their coins. 
In most instances, the men fail to 
read these instructions. They expect 
change and begin to wonder why 
they are so long in getting it. Then, 
when they suddenly discover the 
sign, they often apologize for their 
carelessness. Then there are others 
who never learn. They will stare 
at the money on the counter, or stare 
at me, until one of my friends tells 
them what they should do. In the 
case of coins, I find them eventually, 
but dollar bills are another matter. 

I am often amused at the incon- 
sistencies I deal with each day. With- 
out fail, someone will hand me a 
coin and say, “This is a quarter; 
I’m taking this.” 

Naturally I know the quarter by 
touch, but how am I supposed to 
know what “this” is? Then there is 
the very obliging person who tells 
me the price of a magazine which 
I already know, and hands me a bill 
without telling me whether the bill 
is a one or a five. Since we have 
made a rule only to take ones, this 
customer receives quite a jolt when 
I give him change for only a one. 

A most common error is the be- 
lief that because we cannot see peo- 
ple, we also cannot hear them. Two 
people will stand by the counter 


“.. those who will not see” 


Despite her terrible handicap, the woman behind the counter 


observed more than most of the customers who bought newspapers, 


cigarettes and candy at her stand. By LUCILE TOURNEAR 
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eyeing our display. One will say to 
the other, “I wonder if they sell 
cigarettes here.” 

The other will say, “I don’t know.” 

For just a moment, I stand waiting 
to see whether one of them will 
speak to me directly. After a second 
or two, I know that I must answer 
or lose a sale. When I manage to 
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“I wait a moment, the hand again starts to move.” 





Illustrated by Fred Otnes 


find out what brand of cigarette is 
wanted, I quickly find it. Then I 
hear this. 

“I wonder how she knows where 
they are.” 

Then I explain that the cartons are 
kept in rotation: Camels to the ex- 
treme left of the shelf: Chesterfields 
next; then Luckies, etc. We try as 


nearly as possible to keep them in 
alphabetical order. It is simple to 
memorize their location. Try as I 
will to show them how simple it 
is to do this, they often say, “I think 
that’s marvelous!” 

We are also asked how we find 
our soft drinks. We solve this prob- 
lem by having as few identical bot- 
tles as possible. We only have two 
bottles that are alike in every way. 
These are our grape and 
The orange is kept in the right end 
of the beverage case, and the grape 
in the left. Other bottles vary in 
shape, size and design. 

The overly-helpful person is prob- 
ably the most irritating. For exam- 
ple, it is rather hard on one’s intel- 
ligence to have someone say, “I’ve 
taken a seven cent paper, here is a 
quarter, I get eighteen cents back.” 

It is also maddening when someone 
tells me exactly where a certain 
candy bar is located. If the same per- 
son does this too often, I sometimes 
say, “We have to know where things 
are—I can find it.” If the voice is 
not familiar, I let it pass. 

Fortunately, the incidents I have 
described do not constitute our en- 
tire routine. Far from it. We have 
regular daily visitors whom I should 
miss dreadfully were I to give up my 
work. There is the jovial gentleman 
who comes every day and 
“Four and one, Lucile,” which means 
that I give him four cigars, and he 
takes a paper. 

Then there are the two junior 
high school boys who stand by the 
counter to wait for their four o’clock 
bus. They almost quarrel over which 
one of them will fill popcorn bags 
or carry out the empty Coke bottles. 

I mustn’t forget the kind, happy- 
go-lucky bus drivers who stop to 
pass the time of day. The favorite 
remark is, “You haven’t been on 
my bus lately. Can’t you get to 
work on time?” Or, “Why don’t you 
ever ride with me any my ve? I’m 
getting jealous!” 

I could go on indefinitely naming 
the department store clerks with 
whom I discuss everything from 
music to politics. 

Yes, I complain a lot; I tell my 
friends that most people are stupid, 
rude or illiterate, but I wouldn't 
trade my job for idleness or hum- 
drum housework. I guess I'll go 
right on exchanging gripes with the 
bus drivers and ending each one 
with, “It takes all kinds to make a 
world. ....” THE END 
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STILWELL, OKLAHOMA helped local farmers build five 
dams to provide water for livestock. 

PLAINVIEW, TEXAS sponsored a program of scratch- 
testing more than 400 elementary school children for 
tuberculosis. Fifteen per cent showed a positive re- 
action. 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO landscaped the 
grounds of a hospital. 

THE HAMPTONS, NEW HAMPSHIRE installed a tele- 
vision set in the local high school so the students 
could view events of national importance. 

ROME, NEW YORK helped conservationists stock local 
waters with game fish. 

OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY is holding a corn derby to 
promote interest in high-yield corn production. 
Farmers from throughout the county are taking part 
in the program. 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS rejuvenated the city-county 
planning commission, which is now working to solve 
traffic, parking and zoning problems. 

SOUTHWEST CALGARY, ALBERTA ploughed and 
planted a garden for a family whose father was seri- 
ously injured by a hit-and-run driver. Kiwanians 
also supplied the seed for the garden. 

AVALON-BELLEVUE, PENNSYLVANIA provided young 
trees for planting in several public parks and play- 
grounds. 

BEACON, NEW YORK is sponsoring a hot-rod derby 
for youngsters who like to drive fast in cars they 
have souped up. 

MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS painted safety zones and 
crosswalks on the streets of the town. 

RATON, NEW MEXICO is buying equipment so that fluo- 
rine can be added to the community’s drinking 
water. 

WESTBORO, ONTARIO conducted a church service for 
1000 people in a drive-in movie theater. 

CLERMONT, FLORIDA helped a waterways association 
make plans for clearing weeds from the channels in a 
chain of lakes. 

REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA showed a film on cerebral 
palsy to more than 500 people in the Redlands area. 
The purpose was to promote understanding of the 
cerebral palsy problem. 

BLACKWELL, OKLAHOMA sponsored a little-theater 
group. 

FOREST PARK, GEORGIA cut trees from the site of a 
football field. 

MONONA, IOWA removed debris from a fishing pond. 

LEASIDE, ONTARIO pays the cost of taxi transportation 
for cerebral palsy patients going to and from a clinic. 

CAMP HILL, ALABAMA arranged for a group of local 
boys to level the top soil on a football field. 
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PITCAIRN, PENNSYLVANIA is conducting a supervised 


fishing program for local youth. [See The Kiwanis 
Magazine for November 1950, page 26.] 

POINT EDWARD, ONTARIO pays the cost of taxi trans- 
portation so that every week a handicapped child 
can visit a clinic sixteen miles from his home. 

ALDEN, NEW YORK drew up plans for beautification of 
the municipal park. 

DARLINGTON, WISCONSIN prepared twelve by sixteen 
inch posters urging church attendance for display 
throughout the community. 

SAN MARCOS, TEXAS organized a track meet in which 
250 athletes from fourteen high schools participated. 

NEW MADISON, OHIO used its influence to secure re- 
pairs on a dangerous railroad-highway crossing. 

CRESCO, IOWA gave a phonograph to the public library. 

SUNBRIGHT, TENNESSEE paid the electric bill for sev- 
eral highway caution lights. 

GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN bought subscriptions to the 
4-H national publication for all 4-H leaders in the 
county. 

LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS visited paraplegic veterans at a 
government hospital. 

PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO is conducting a “Take 
Them, Don’t Send Them To Church” campaign to 
stimulate family worship. The club provides trans- 
portation to families without cars. 

CAIRO, ILLINOIS arranged for publication of farm news 
in two weekly papers. Kiwanians prepared the 
articles. 

BRADDOCK, PENNSYLVANIA sponsors a 24-hour ambu- 
lance service for the residents of four communities. 
More than 550 people have been cared for. 

LEBANON, KENTUCKY is investigating the need for 
manual training courses in the local high schools. 

FOREST CITY, ONTARIO bought mattresses for men- 
tally-retarded children in an orphan’s home. 

NORTHWEST ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI is giving two 
singing lessons each week to a blind girl who hopes 
to become self-supporting. 

BERKELEY SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA arranged for 
local streams to be restocked with trout. 

THETFORD MINES, QUEBEC is helping several com- 
munity organizations stage a farm fair. 

TRINIDAD, COLORADO entertained valedictorians from 
all high schools in the county. 

CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI helped conduct a county-wide 
blood testing program. 

RAEFORD, NORTH CAROLINA secured materials neces- 
sary for lighting local tennis courts. 

TORONTO, OHIO bought a portable oxygen tent for the 
community. 
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ROCKLAND, MAINE collected more than twenty-three 
tons of scrap iron, paper and rags in just five and 
one-half hours. Kiwanians manned ten _ trucks 
which combed the city for junk. 

BURLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA bought a miniature 
train for the municipal park. 

PETITCODIAC, NEW BRUNSWICK pays the cost of 
membership in local athletic clubs so that under- 
privileged children can belong. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO is working to enlarge and improve 
the county fairgrounds. 

MARYVILLE, MISSOURI gave lodging, clothing and 
money to girls who were left destitute after an 
explosion and fire destroyed a dormitory on the 
local college campus. 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY collects back-number maga- 
zines for two juvenile institutions. 

LA GRANDE, OREGON sponsored a concert by Rubinoff, 
the world-famous violinist. 

WATERLOO, QUEBEC distributed 600 pamphlets about 
safe bicycle-riding to youngsters in the community. 

GEAUGA COUNTY, OHIO bought ten subscriptions so 
that The Kiwanis Magazine can be sent to two 
public and eight high school libraries. 

STEELE, MISSOURI is working through its congressman 
te secure house-to-house mail delivery in Steele. 

ORANGEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA sent a high school 
golf team to participate in a tournament at Green- 
ville. 

CANTON, MISSOURI evacuated seventy families and 
their furniture from an area flooded by the Mis- 
sissippi River. Food was provided for the evacuees. 
Kiwanians filled sand bags and performed other 
vital tasks to preserve the threatened levees. 


¥ P 
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Members of the Helena, Montana club gather around the bedside 
of a young invalid who is using a ceiling projector provided 
by the club. By pressing a button the girl can turn the pages 
of a microfilmed book projected onto the ceiling above her. 
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HAYSI, VIRGINIA bought 30,000 garden plants and gave 
these to local farmers. 

LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA honored a county 
agent who retired after long and faithful service to 
the community. 

YELLOWSTONE, BILLINGS, MONTANA paid the cost of 
broadcasting a program about mental health, en- 
dorsed by the county medical society. 

BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI gave bats, baseballs and boxing 
gloves to a National Guard unit that was called to 
active duty. 

GAYLORD, MICHIGAN invites each local man leaving 
for duty in the armed forces to attend a Kiwanis 
meeting. The guests are introduced to the club and 
asked to say a few words. 

WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN entertained fifty teachers 
at a dinner. The teachers were seated according 
to their years of service, and each given a rose. 

EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO established an annual award 
for citizenship service to recognize people who help 
the community but are not eligible to receive cita- 
tions offered by other civic organizations. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO bought an Anderson Fracture Table 
for the local hospital. 

WHITEHORSE, YUKON TERRITORY originated a regu- 
lar column in the local paper encouraging towns- 
people to plant flower and vegetable gardens. 

WAR, WEST VIRGINIA gave graduating high school sen- 
iors literature on various trades and how to prepare 
for them. 

ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY answered a question- 
naire about foreign relations prepared by a US con- 
gressman. 

MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS collects tin foil for the 
Shriners’ Hospital. 

OGDEN, UTAH is working to establish a branch post of- 
fice. 

TRUMAN, MINNESOTA takes aged and crippled people 
to church. 

PARKVILLE, MARYLAND arranged picnics for inmates 
of a state school for the blind. 

ASHLAND, KANSAS helped the soil conservation service 
plant grass on land which is not being cultivated. 
This prevents the soil from being eroded and blown 
away by wind. 

LODI, CALIFORNIA sponsored a father-and-son week- 
end fishing trip in the Sierra Mountains. 

AMERICUS, GEORGIA is working to secure the estab- 
lishment of a state experiment station near Amer- 
icus. Efforts are being made to buy a farm, which 
will be given to the state as a site for the station. 

CAPITAL CITY, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA is giving 
financial aid to an orphanage for colored children. 

HILLSBORO, KANSAS is working to improve the munici- 
pal airport. 

BAY MINETTE, ALABAMA helped a county-wide cattle- 
men’s association stage a livestock exhibition. 
SOUTH LYON, MICHIGAN helped plant 20,000 pine seed- 

lings. 

BOCA GRANDE, FLORIDA established a mosquito con- 
trol committee to rid the area of these blood-sucking 
insects. Kiwanians filled sacks with sawdust. soaked 
each one in heavy oil, then placed these sacks in 
ponds where mosquitos breed. 

JASPER, INDIANA co-sponsored a strawberry festival 
with the Kiwanis Club of Huntingburg. 

WINDWARD OAHU, HAWAII served as cooks’ helpers, 
truck drivers, canteen workers and nurses aides 
when a flood struck the community. 
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BOISE CITY, OKLAHOMA gave fifty pounds of grass 
seed to the local garden club. 

HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA entertained high school stu- 
dents with an all-night party on the night of their 
graduation. The big event included a visit to a 
theatre, dancing, breakfast and square dancing. 
The purpose: to give the kids supervised fun on 
the night that the youngsters might otherwise 
get into trouble. 

MARYSVILLE, OHIO sponsored a community enrollment 
drive for the Blue Cross Hospitalization program. 

WARSAW, NEW YORK took a Boy Scout troop to see a 
wrestling match as a reward for the boys’ outstand- 
ing work in a paper collection drive. 

SOUTH DALLAS, TEXAS showed the movie “Treasure 
Island” to a group of crippled Boy Scouts. 

SUSSEX, NEW BRUNSWICK is providing supervisors for 
local playgrounds. 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE is re-wiring a Sea Scout 
cabin so the electrical system will conform to safety 
requirements. 

CHESTER, WEST VIRGINIA arranged for the paving of a 
playground. 

PHOENIXVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA sponsored several lec- 
tures about spraying for the benefit of local farmers. 

GRANDFIELD, OKLAHOMA helped the county agent 
locate technicians to make an agriculture and indus- 
try survey of the county. 

VERNAL, UTAH is co-sponsoring the publication of a 
monthly newsletter for residents of the county 
serving in the armed forces. 

STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN sponsored the perform- 
ance of a concert band from the state university. 
Proceeds will be used for youth work. 

SAINT BONIFACE, MANITOBA repaired a home for 


epileptics. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS is building picnic tables and 
barbecue pits in a city park. 

MANASQUAN, NEW JERSEY bought $125 worth of cloth- 
ing at a fire sale and gave the garments to a local 
institution. 








Idaho mixed and 
poured cement to make a sixty-five foot sidewalk in front of 
the public hospital which serves the community of Caldwell. 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Caldwell, 


MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA organized a public meeting to 
discuss smog control. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA contributed $1000 to the Crime Com- 
mission of Greater Miami to help that organization 
minimize the influence of gangsters. 

WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA sponsored a music- 
appreciation party attended by about 200 young 
people. The purpose was to honor high school musi- 
cians and to present awards to teen-agers who had 
made exceptional achievements in music during the 
past school year. 

LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN is co-sponsoring a soil con- 
servation contest for 4-H and FFA youths in a 
five-county area. Other Kiwanis clubs taking part 
in this large-scale project are Sparta, Viroqua and 
Westby. 

NAPOLEON, OHIO held an amateur contest to help local 
youngsters break into radio and television. Fifty 
contestants were screened by professional TV and 
radio men. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
local hospital. 

AMITYVILLE, NEW YORK sponsored an AAU champion- 
ship wrestling tournament. 


is establishing a bone bank in a 
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This highly-effective float was entered in a community parade by the Kiwanis Club of Castleton-on-Hudson, New York. Stark 


simplicity gave dramatic impact to the Administrative Theme for 1951. 


Names on the side of the float are those of local 


men who died in World Wars I and II. The soldier standing behind the grave is Past Lieutenant Governor Charles Baehr. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH sponsored a fashion show for 
local girls who want to become models. Dresses 
were supplied by local stores. 

AVON-BRADLEY, NEW JERSEY is planning a roller 
skating derby for children. 

ANADARKO, OKLAHOMA took to a circus several needy 
children whose names were obtained from the chief 
of police. 

PARKLAND AREA, WASHINGTON sponsored the per- 
formances of a choral group to raise money for the 
music school at Pacific Lutheran College and the 
Cerebral Palsy Association of Tacoma. 

SOUTH HILLS, PENNSYLVANIA is paying the tuition of 
a girl studying to become a foreign missionary. 
SOUTH OGDEN, UTAH bought a flag and standard for a 

junior high school. 

OSHAWA, ONTARIO is conducting a garden club for 134 
children. 

SOUTHWEST ROCHESTER, NEW YORK operates a re- 
volving loan fund for young parolees. 

MOUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA gave trophies to a 
4-H Club and a boys’ club. 

SINTON, TEXAS organized a unit of the Civil Air Patrol 
to relieve the Army Forces of certain responsibili- 
ties. The CAP unit will be based at the Kiwanis 
Community Airport, and a school will be conducted 
there for CAP cadets under the Air Force-CAP 
training program. 

POTTSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA sponsors a rifle range for 
youngsters and supplies the necessary instruction. 

EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO arranged for the state con- 
servation department to stock a lake with fish for 
the benefit of young anglers. The East Cleveland 
club is conducting an all-summer supervised fishing 
program for local youth. 

THE KINGSWAY, GREATER TORONTO, ONTARIO jis 
planning public distribution of a brochure on civilian 
defense. 

WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA publicly congratulated the 
local newspaper and law enforcement officers for 
their efforts to control vice. THE END 





Key Clubbers at Chagrin Falls, Ohio raised money to send del- 
egates to the Key Club International convention by preparing 
a pancake and sausage breakfast for businessmen of the city. 
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A Suogsuine Stanp, maintained by Montreal, Quebec 
High School Key Clubbers, is located in the basement of 
the school and is open for the convenience of pupils 
before classes in the morning and at lunchtime. . . . Kent 
Woodworth of Duarte, California, a member of the 
Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School Key Club and 
past secretary of the California-Nevada District, has re- 
turned to the Arctic for his fifth summer of fieldwork 
for the government. Kent’s jobs included amphibious 
vehicle driving and operating instruments at Point 
Barrow, Yukon, St. Lawrence Island and the North 
Arctic coast near Canada. 


Tue Key Cuvs of Anacostia High School, Washington, 
D.C., acted as host guides at a vocational guidance pro- 
gram. Twenty-one eastern college representatives dis- 
cussed with students and parents the problems of college 
entrance and the benefits of college training. 


Av Greensboro, North Carolina the Key Club of Greens- 
boro High School donated an amplifying system to the 
school for the use of cheerleaders. The profit from the 
sale of peanuts and soft drinks was donated to the 
“annual” staff’s expenses. . . . Helping the blind is the 
outstanding service project of the Marshall High School 
Key Club at Chicago, Illinois. A school-wide tag day 
for “Bits for Braille” and a Key Club-faculty volleyball 
game netted $250 for service to the sightless. . . . The 
Athol, Massachusetts High School Key Clubbers par- 
ticipated in door-to-door collecting for the Red Cross 
drive before they were officially chartered. . . . The 
Chincoteague, Virginia High School Key Club sponsored 
a highly successful amateur contest. Proceeds are being 
used for service activities in the school and community. 
..- At Winstead, Connecticut the Gilbert High School 
Key Clubbers sponsored a “Crusade for Freedom.” 
Members canvassed the school, factories and clubs. 
Over 1200 signatures were obtained on the Freedom 
scrolls and over $200 was collected for the Freedom 
radio stations in Europe. 


Avr Bangor, Michigan, Bangor High School Key Club 
members regularly clean the school grounds of paper. ... 
At Niagara Falls, New York, Key Clubber Richard Scott 
of La Salle High School won the Bausch and Lamb 
scholarship to Rochester University. Only three such 
awards, valued at $3200 each, are given to contestants 
throughout the United States. 


Tue First career conference held at Central Catholic 
High School, Allentown, Pennsylvania was sponsored 
by the Key Club there. Members tabulated career pre- 
ferences from occupational survey sheets completed by 
juniors and seniors. Representatives of various fields of 
endeavor were invited to speak, and the Key Club held 
a buffet luncheon for all guests before the general as- 
sembly. A similar career conference will be held an- 
nually for the benefit of the student body. 


Tue Iron Mountain, Michigan High School Key Club 
serves lunch to an extension class of teachers meeting 
each Wednesday evening. Members were responsible 
for a recreational program at the Veterans’ Hospital and 
also entertained at the county infirmary. THE END 
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Kiwanians everywhere were shocked to learn about the tragedy which struck down one of our 


finest leaders and his wife as they were returning from the International convention in St. Louis 


AL BUCK, WIRE PERISTETN PLANE CRASH 


. 
a June 23, hundreds of 
Kiwanis families were returning to 
their communities by train, automo- 
bile and scheduled air-line from the 
International convention which had 
recently adjourned in St. Louis. 
Among them were _ International 
Trustee Al Buck and his wife. But 
they were flying their private plane 
back to Albuquerque, a_ routine 
journey, for the Bucks had flown 
to several International conventions, 
and often took their airplane on 
business trips. 

Early Saturday afternoon they 
passed over Oklahoma City, and at 
3:40 PM circled the municipal air- 
port outside Clinton, Oklahoma. Al 
got permission to land and began to 
approach the runway, losing altitude 
in a steady glide. A farmer working 
in a nearby field paused to watch 
the plane when it seemed to be fall- 
ing short of the runway. Suddenly 
the ship stalled and crashed three- 
eights of a mile short of the airstrip. 
The left wing hit first and then the 
plane turned a terrible cartwheel. 
Flames broke out seconds afterward. 

The farmer raced to the scene of 
the accident, but both Bucks were 
dead when he arrived. Apparently 
they were killed instantly. 

The cause of the tragedy is unde- 
termined. Al was an experienced 
pilot, and apparently there was no 
engine trouble (both ends of the 
propellor were sheared off, indicat- 
ing that the motor was still func- 
tioning when the plane crashed). 

The calamity is made more poig- 
nant by the fact that Mrs. Buck, a 
native St. Louisian, had been visit- 
ing her friends and relatives. She 
and Al were widely known for Al’s 
activity in Kiwanis. He joined the 
Albuquerque club in 1935 and was 
elected president in 1942. He became 
lieutenant governor in 1944, gover- 
nor in 1946, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Attendence 
in 1947, and International Trustee in 
1948. He was re-elected trustee at 
the International convention in Mi- 
ami last year. Al held the following 





International Board Committee posts 
after he became a trustee: Activi- 
ties, Magazine and _ Publications, 
Public Relations, Records, Conven- 
tion Program, Leadership Training, 
Organization Structure, Youth Or- 
ganizations and National Kids’ Day. 

Al was, 49 years old at the time 
of his death. He was President of the 
Rio Grande Steel Products Com- 
pany, and held substantial interests 
in a lumber company and a radio 
broadcasting company. Born in Cen- 
tral Falls, Rhode Island, Al was a 
graduate of the Missouri School of 
Mines. He studied metallurgical en- 
gineering and worked in Chicago 
steel mills during his vacations. After 
graduation he went to work for the 


During his busy years of service 
to Kiwanis, Al made a host of friends, as 
did his charming wife, Lydia. 






Colorado Steel and Iron Corporation 
at Pueblo. He married in 1925 and 
three years later he became a sales 
engineer. He moved to Albuquerque 
in 1933 and later became a represen- 
tative of the American Rolling Mills 
and the Sheffield Steel Corporation. 

In 1935—the same year he joined 
Kiwanis— Al founded the Rio 
Grande Steel Products Company. He 
then expanded his business interests 
to include other enterprises. He 
served as city commissioner for 
four years and was President of the 
New Mexico Boys’ Ranch for poten- 
tial delinquents. He was a Director of 
the Salvation Army, and member of 
the executive board of-the Univer- 
sity Boosters Club. THE END 
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For Tue first time in history, a session of the Superior 
Court of Canada was convened in a public meeting- 
place—the regular luncheon of the Kiwanis Club of 
Montreal. The occasion was observance of Citizenship 
Day, and the court bestowed Canadian citizenship upon 
Tadeusz Brzezinski, a Polish refugee from communism. 


Srinxy, the traveling goat, is the latest gimmick in 
inter-club relations. The animal is currently being 
circulated among the six clubs in Division Ten of the 
Kansas District. A visiting club brings the goat and 
leaves it with the host club, which cares for Stinky 
until the next inter-club meeting. Then the goat is 
passed on. 

Each club receives points for attendance at the inter- 
clubs, plus a bonus for providing the program. The 
club accumulating the highest score at the end of the 
contest will get a fifty dollar prize to be used for under- 
privileged child work. Nobody knows what will happen 
to the traveling goat after the contest. Perhaps Stinky 
will be given as booby prize to the club with the lowest 
score. 


In Sprincrietp, Missouri, Kiwanians have been staging 
minstrel shows for twenty-eight years. They believe 
their record of minstrel show production is unique in 
Kiwanis. 


Tue Kiwanis Cuus of Missoula, Montana selects a “Ki- 
wanian of the Year” as a reward to a Kiwanian who has 
rendered exceptional service to the community through 
the club. Every Missoula Kiwanian is eligible except 
members of the board. The award-is based on the fol- 
lowing point system: one for each club meeting at- 
tended: two for each committee meeting attended: three 
for each new member sponsored; five for each two-hour 
period of participation in club activities; ten for each 
attendance at an out-of-town inter-club meeting; and 
fifteen for initiating a new club activity. Additional 
points are awarded by the board of directors for special 
accomplishments. 


Speakers At the downtown Miami, Florida club know 
when to stop. A three by five inch plastic sign that is 
set in front of the speaker’s place at the head table 
reads: “Please! No off-color stories. No profanity. 
We close at 1:25.” The club devised this placard after 
several speakers had caused embarrassment by violating 
the heretofore unwritten rules. 


z. C. Cowan, Jr., a Greensboro, North Carolina Ki- 
wanian, has been cited by William C. Foster. ECA ad- 
ministrator, for “furnishing technical assistance to the 
peoples of the Marshall Plan countries to aid them in 
maintaining individual liberty, free institutions and 
peace.” 
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Georce W. Latimer, since 1947 a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed by 
President Truman to the newly-formed Court on Mili- 
tary Appeals in Washington, D.C. Kiwanian Latimer 
was Justice of Utah’s Supreme Court. 


W. B. Hivpersranp, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Menasha, Wisconsin, has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Academy of General 
Practitioners. Kiwanian Hilderbrand is a charter mem- 
ber of the club and has served as a director and chair- 
man of the Underprivileged Child committee. 


Tue Kiwanis Cuivus of Clarksville, Tennessee has won 
second prize in a nationwide contest sponsored by Better 
Homes and Gardens Magazine. The award, consisting 
of $500 and a bronze plaque, was presented for the good 
work done by Kiwanians in sprucing up their com- 
munity. 


F our or THE youngest members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Fontana, California have been insured by the club. Pre- 
miums are paid with profits from the club’s gum 
machines, and someday—everyone hopes a long time 
hence—the club will collect $10,000 from the insurance. 
It is planned to use the cash to finance the club’s future 
youth work. THE END 





The largest ice cream sundae ever made was prepared for the 
Paterson, New Jersey club. The concoction served 100. Presi- 
dent Invidiato looks self-conscious taking the first bite. 
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Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 











Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 


HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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100%, Air-Conditioned 
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CLUB BELL DE LUXE 


Made from pure bell metal, 
highly polished to mirror finish, 
streamlined with rich musical 
tone. 8” dia, 1046” high with 
Club emblem. Gong, emblem, 
leather padded gavel, and cover. 
Complete Set for $25.00. En- 
graving extra. New Club Supply 


Catalog Now Ready 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


165 W. Harrison, Chicago S&S, t1!, 











PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
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“A BIRD OF A SANDWICH” 


Ragteteved U.S. Patent Office. Made of 
% Ground Chicken Meat. That new 
sandwich sensation. DEMAND it at your 
favorite Drive-in or eating place. 
LADIES there is a LUCKY-WISH-BONE 
in each 1/2 pound package of CHICKEN- 
BURGER on the frozen food counter at 
your neighborhood Grocer. 


Exclusive 
County Franchise Available to party wishing 
to exunsfasture. Small investment required. 


CHURCHILL ENTERPRISES 
P.O.BOX 455 HIALEAH, FLORIDA. 




















ZACHARIAS 
(From page 24) 


reason why Europe is still the num- 
ber one target as far as we’re con- 
cerned. 

I agree with MacArthur that we 
could fight successfully on two fronts 
if necessary. Russia is weakened in 
the Far East by communications— 
only three railroad tracks—a very 
vulnerable situation. 

That is another reason why I want 
to emphasize the faulty reasoning in 
this question of isolating ourselves. 
I know that we can protect ourselves 
for the next twenty years against 
anybody who wants to attack us, 
but let the Russians get control of 
the European resources and indus- 
tries and the resources of Asia, and 
after that time our children and 
our children’s children will be un- 
able to protect themselves in this 
hemisphere. 

With the situation in Europe as 
it has been, there is a very vital 
instrument that we should have been 
using all the time, and that is psy- 
chological action. Propaganda is 
needed throughout the world today 
for two specific reasons. First, to let 
the world know that we have no 
territorial ambitions. Secondly, we 
should be telling the world that if 
anybody has the temerity to start 
another aggressive war. we would 
come into it at the earliest possible 
moment, using every weapon we 
have at our disposal to bring it to 
a conclusion as quickly as possible. 
If the world came to understand that, 
we would have no future aggressive 
war. 

Propaganda is needed in the satel- 
lite states, in order to give the people 
of those countries—over ninety per 
cent of whom have nothing what- 
ever to do with Communism—the 
will to resist the tremendous propa- 
ganda that is put out by the Russians 
which is effective until combated, but 
we have done nothing about it. 

We have what we call “The Voice 
of America,” but it is still a very 
feeble voice because it does not have 
the content or the technique to make 
it effective. A diplomatic agency— 
and the responsibility for propa- 
ganda rests with the State Depart- 
ment — cannot engage in undiplo- 
matic activities. 

We must take “The Voice of 
America” out of the State Depart- 
ment, and I think a great many peo- 
ple in the State Department would 
be glad to have it out of there be- 
cause they are continually embar- 
rassed by it. 

The people you send to Congress 
and the people we have in those top 





jobs in Washington must have the 
courage to pound the desk and em- 
phasize the things that are neces- 
sary to be done “or else.” 

We have a good example of the 


alternative in cases of that kind. 
Let’s go back to the time when 
President Roosevelt told Admiral 
Richardson they would keep the 
battleships in Pearl Harbor because 
that would bluff the Japanese. Ad- 
miral Richardson replied, “Who 
thinks it will bluff the Japanese? 
We have no train to go along with 
the fleet, and they can’t possibly 
move without that.” 

President Roosevelt said, “Well, 
some people think it will do some 
good.” 

Admiral Richardson said, “T still 
think it is highly dangerous, and 
if you insist on keeping them there, 
you'll have to get a new Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Fleet.” That 
was when Admiral Kimmel was 
sent to take his place. 

That is what I mean by saying 
that the people in Washington, must 
have the courage to make people 
go along with their ideas if they 
feel that they are actually sound, 
or else make them get somebody 
else. 

That. I believe, was the trouble 
with Korea. Mr. Louis Johnson, the 
late Secretary of Defense, was so 
insistent on his economy, in spite 
of the great danger facing us. The 
people who subscribed to those 
things were yes-men, instead of 
pounding the desks and saying “This 
is necessary,” or “That is neces- 
sary.” 

We have all the cards in our 
hands, if we only use them properly, 
but we cannot do that by being 
weak or vacillating, or considering 
the political aspects — something 
which has handicapped us so much 
in the past. THE END 





FIDLER 
(From page 23) 


aid of any club whose youth work 
has cost more than that club can 
afford. To aid us to raise our operat- 
ing funds we are, among other things, 
promoting Kids’ Day buttons. We 
hope that on National Kids’ Day— 
and even throughout National Kids’ 
Day Week—that every Kiwanian, 
every Kiwanian’s wife and their 
children, will wear these buttons. 
They can be obtained through the 
Foundation by direct order. Last 
year, scores of clubs put on button 
sales to raise money. The clubs paid 
then, as now, five cents for each but- 
ton, then sold them to the public for 
anything from a dime to dollars. Our 
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Foundation makes a profit on the 
sale of these buttons since we buy 
them by the millions, and this money, 
without deduction, goes to support 
the work we are doing. 

I am grateful that God saw fit to 
put the idea for National Kids’ Day 
in my mind. I am grateful to Him, 
that He brought about the coalition 
of our foundation with Kiwanis 
International. There are many, many 
good people in our world, and right 
here in our midst today, who are 
doing far more constructive work, 
and doing it entirely uselfishly for 
children. I just happen to be in a 
position to bring facts and aims to 
public attention. In that role, I pray 
God to give me always, the wisdom 
to perform wisely the duties He has 
chosen for me and to be always a 
humble, grateful Kiwanian. THE END 





FINLAY 
(From page 18) 


ways those who are critical of the 
government, but it has been said 
that a people only receive the kind 
of government that they deserve. 

Are we showing in our actions the 
integrity and the wider vision that 
we expect from our elected repre- 
sentatives? 

Our freedom is bound up in our 
spiritual inheritance, for faith fosters 
freedom and without faith there can 
be no freedom. The religious free- 
dom we enjoy in America was pur- 
chased by the sacrifices of those 
early settle:s who came from Europe 
determined to establish their homes 
and bring up their children in a new 
atmosphere. The early churches 
were built because the people 
realized the necessity of worship. 
They knew that it wasn’t enough to 
have food, clothing and shelter. They 
needed something more—the oppor- 
tunity of worshipping God according 
to their own particular custom. One 
of the tragedies of our day is that so 
many of our people have forgotten 
that we owe our freedom of worship 
to those early pioneers. 

What we need is not a watered 
down, weak or divided Christianity 
but a strong, militant, united Chris- 
tianity to preserve our freedom and 
point the way to the paths of true 
peace. A Canadian told me only a 
little while ago of an experience that 
he had during the midst of the blitz 
on Britain. He entered a large home 
in London which had been hit during 
the raid and badly damaged. He 
saw this inscription over the fire- 
place—“Peace is for those strong 
enough to defend it.” We should be 
tragically aware of this truth by now. 

Let’s keep it that way! THE END 
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In his attempt to protect himself from 
misfortune and the forces of nature, 
man has adopted many curious practices. 

















The old superstition | 


that a rabbit’s foot brings 















a 
good luck resulted from 

the belief that rabbits were 

born with their eyes open, ‘ 

and thus had the power to f 






ward off misfortune. 














But you'll need more than.a rabbit’s foot when an accident 
happens and you are held liable! Complete protection for you 
and members of your family residing with you for all accidents 
(other than automobile) is provided by our Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy. Costs are low—for instance, only 
$10 buys $10,000 protection for each occurrence . . . anywhere! 
Don’t trust to luck—call our agent in your community today. 
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The motion picture reviews are based upon Kiwanis” 


interest in boys and girls work. The “thumbs up” 


and “thumbs down” symbols apply only to the suita- 
bility of the pictures for a child audience—except 
in these instances when Jimmie says specifically 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Despite the fact that Walt Disney's 
most recent full-length cartoon fea- 
ture, ALICE IN WONDERLAND, 
doesn't quite reach the heights of per- 
fection of some of his previous offerings, 
it still adds up to an evening of delight- 
ful entertainment. 

The unparalleled flair of the Disney 
artists for breathtaking color, the in- 
triguing effect of the cartoon characters 
speaking with the dubbed voices of such 
stars as Ed Wynn (the Mad Hatter), 
Jerry Colonna (the March Hare), Ster- 
ling Holloway (the Cheshire Cat), etc. 

not to mention a thrilling musical 
score—more than compensate for the 
uneven pace with which the story is 
told. 

By all odds, the highlight of the pic- 
ture is the enchanting scene in the 
Garden of the Live Flowers, in which 
the posies are transformed into a full 
chorus and orchestra, The artists’ imagi- 
nativeness in endowing popular vari- 
eties of flowers with human character- 
istics, is truly astounding. The gossipy 
jonquils, the Floradora Girl sweetpeas, 
the matriarchal roses, the tittering daf- 
fodils, the oh-so-shy violets, et al, are 
the most fascinating little make-believe 
characters you can ever hope to en- 
counter. 

Musically speaking, “Alice in Won- 
derland” is just plain wonderful, thanks 
to such unforgettable songs as “A Very 
Merry Un-Birthday,” “In a World of 
My Own,” and “Very Good Advice.” 


TWO OF A KIND is, in reality, 
only one of dozens of a kind— 
another mystery melodrama 
based on the old Hollywood 
cliché about a couple of crooks who set 
out to fleece an unsuspecting victim, 
and then (in accordance with the Mo- 
tion Picture Production Code) belatedly 
develop hearts of purest gold. This time, 
the heavies are a crooked lawyer 
(Alexander Knox) and his comely ac- 
complice (Lizabeth Scott) who attempt 
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the film is undesirable for adult viewing. 


to swindle a multimillionaire by passing 
off a ne’er-do-well (Edmond O’Brien) 
as his long-lost son who disappeared 
while still a very young child. In the 
end, their little scheme doesn’t work— 
but then, there isn’t much about the 
picture that does. Aside from some 
better-than-average acting, there’s not 
much here to recommend. 


RICH, YOUNG AND PRETTY 

boasts a bright, always enter- 

taining plot, plus lavish but 

intimate production numbers, 
and one of the finest aggregations of 
fresh talent to be assembled on the 
screen in many a moon. Jane Powell 
heads the cast, in the role of a Texas 
debutante who accompanies her father 
on a diplomatic mission to Paris, to find 
not only a love interest, in the person 
of Vic Damone, but also a beautiful 
and talented mother whom she believed 
to have died shortly after her birth. 
Danielle Darrieux, cast as the mother, 
proves once again, after her long ab- 
sence from the American screen, that 
she is without peer in the musical com- 
edy field, combining rare beauty and 
exceptional talent. Wendell Corey is 
a perfect choice for the role of Miss 
Powell’s father, and the husband Miss 
Darrieux had deserted some twenty 
years before. And Fernando Lamas, 
making his American debut as Miss 
Darrieux’s partner in a Paris nightclub 
act, gives promise of becoming one of 
the brightest new stars in the Holly- 
wood heavens. All in all, the picture 
sums up to near perfect entertainment 
for that great majority of movie-goers 
who’ve been asking for entertainment 
without problems or tears. 

those New York critics who 

so consistently look down 
their noses at the California movie 
product, in TWO GALS AND A GUY, 
a hopelessly inadequate little musical 
turned out on Broadway, with a cast 


Hollywood can find good cause 
for sneering back at some of 





and production crew assembled largely 
from along the Main Stem. Not that the 
picture is without some really fine 
talent, as witness the cast, headed by 
Robert Alda, Janis Paige, Jimmy Glea- 
son, Arnold Stang and Lionel Stander 
—but they appear to be completely 
hamstrung by a lame story and a piti- 
ful lack of technical know-how behind 
the production. The weak plot attempts 
to relate the trials of a television actor 
and his wife who get so carried away 
by their careers that they have no time 
for a home life. In my honest opinion, 
there’s no place like home when this 
one comes to town. THE END 





PETERSON 
(From page 21) 


same direction, and all eyes will 
turn toward them. Let the 200 men 
keep step and everyone on the street 
will stop and watch. Give the 200 
men even one uniform article of 
apparel, such as a button with a 
“K” on it, and a line will form at 
the curb. Cheers will come from the 
crowds and the watchers will fall in 
step behind. Gentlemen, that’s Ki- 
wanis, but the 200 are some 203,000 
and Main Street is the highway of a 
continent with every Kiwanian fac- 
ing in the same direction.” 

The past fifty-seven weeks have 
seen the completion of 160 new clubs, 
which compares with 150 reported at 
Miami a year ago. Seven districts 
have shown exceptional results. 
California-Nevada-Hawaii tops the 
list with twelve new clubs. Michi- 
gan, New England and Ontario-Que- 
bec-Maritime with ten clubs each 
share the honor of winning second 
place. To the governors of these dis- 
tricts, and to all others who have 
contributed to this splendid advance, 
we join in a well deserved salute. 
With two new clubs established in 
Newfoundland, Kiwanis was brought 
to this newest province in Canada 
during the past year. If the present 
momentum is maintained, the goal 
set by your International Board of 
4000 clubs by 1955, will be an ac- 
complished fact. 

A net gain of 3950 members has 
been recorded during the year, 
which increase is largely accounted 
for by new clubs. Kiwanis has never 
measured leadership in terms of 
members. Our strength lies in the 
influence and zeal for service of 
each individual Kiwanian. There is 
a need, however, for renewed effort 
in every club to fill all available 
classifications if we are to continue 
to maintain our enviable position. 
Continued study into the causes for 
deletions and turnover, and steps 
to improve any weaknesses that 
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prevail, should receive the earnest 
attention of every club officer. 
Through the creation of the Kan- 
sas district this year we now have 
thirty District organizations. func- 
tioning through 342 divisions. I covet 
this opportunity to express the ap- 
preciation of the staff to all club, 
district and International leaders, 
for your helpful and friendly co- 
operation through the past year. It 
has been a memorable year, rich in 
the things that spell Kiwanis. To 
President Don we are particularly 
grateful for his counsel, friendly en- 
couragement and constant support. 
We are proud of the exceptional suc- 
cess of his administration. I am also, 
personally, greatly indebted to my 
associates and their assistants on the 
General Office staff. Their loyalty 
and devotion to Kiwanis transcend 
all professional relationships. It is 
because of their enthusiasm, capa- 
bilities, and efficiency, that your 
home office functions as it does. This 
is your office, and we urge you to 
visit it whenever you are in Chicago. 


We can BE CONFIDENT of the future 
if we will thimk, work, and have 
faith in the principles of freedom 
which unite us. The design for free- 
dom and better living created by the 
forefathers of this nation 175 years 
ago are unique in history. The Gov- 
ernment of Canada is established on 
the same principles. We have all 
enjoyed the fruits of this system but, 
over the years, have tended to be- 
come a nation of spectators. We 
watch, look on, and view with alarm 
our government, as we would our 
favorite sport, movie or television 
program. What is urgently needed 
in everyday living by every indi- 
vidual is a new urge for participa- 
tion. Freedom is in danger, not only 
from imperialistic communism but 








Kiwanians everywhere have joined in honoring 


the beloved philosopher of 


our organization. 


THE ROE FULKERSON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


By B. L. DAVID 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood, Florida 


Wu COULD BE a more appropriate 
memorial to the memory of Roe Ful- 
kerson than a library? The sage of 
Kiwanis expressed in his writings 
the sentiments of thousands who felt 
the way he did but could not transfer 
their feelings to the printed page. 
Roe was also famous for his speeches, 
but thousands of Kiwanians who never 
heard him learned to revere Roe by 
reading his sparkling editorials in The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 

This is why the Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood, Florida—Roe’s home club 
—decided to establish a memorial 
library soon after Roe died in January 
1949. A permanent committee was 
formed, and after much investigation, 
the club decided to house the library 
in Hollywood’s South Broward High 


School. The Hollywood club launched 
the memorial with more than $500, and 
soon clubs throughout the district 
joined in the tribute. In all, more than 
$2000 was contributed, and the money 
was used to buy _ books — history, 
poetry, humor and reference volumes. 
In each book is a brief biography of 
the Kiwanis philosopher, together with 
the name and address of the donor. 
One room in the library is filled 
with pictures and sketches of Roe, his 
manuscripts and other mementoes of 
his long, pleasant, creative life. 
Kiwanian Myron L. Ashmore, chair- 
man of the Hollywood club’s memorial 
committee and principal of the South 
Broward High School, has shown 
many visiting Kiwanians through the 
library, as has Kiwanian Paul Colbert, 
supervising principal of schools for 
South Broward County. These men, 
together with the entire Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, invite Kiwanians who 
visit southern Florida to stop in at the 
Roe Fulkerson Memorial Library. 

















from our own apathy. Whenever we | 
fail to solve our problems locally, | 


the state moves in and erosion of our 


freedom continues. Historians tell us 


that the pattern of man’s develop- 
ment fits into nine periods of growth 
and deterioration. 
From bondage to spiritual faith. 
From spiritual faith to great cour- 
age. 
From 
From 


courage to liberty. 

liberty to abundance. 
From abundance to selfishness. 
From selfishness to complacency. 
From complacency to apathy. 
From apathy to dependency. 
From dependency to bondage. 


We are in a period of abundance | 


and have been both complacent and 
apathetic. Where we go from here 
depends on what happens to the 
spiritual fiber of our people. THE END 
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Architectural Metal Products 


Store Front Metals 
Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 
Metal Entrances 
Aluminum Facing Materials 


A MODERN KAWNEER 
STORE FRONT 


CROWD PLEASER! 


Shoppers appreciate an attractive up-to-date 
Kawneer Store Front—just as they appre- 
ciate pleasant shopping surroundings inside. 

That’s why an eye-pleasing Kawneer 
Front is a magnet for shoppers. It assures 
people that they'll find a well-run store with 
up-to-date merchandise inside. 

Now is the time to start modernization 
plans—so write today for the new Kawneer 
book “How to Modernize Your Store Front.’ 
The Kawneer Company, Dept KW-71, 1105 
N. Front St., Niles, Michigan. 
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A Pian of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


SIMPLE } 
AS A-B-C 


The Fordway Plan of fund-raising 
organization welfare 


agreement 


for club and 
three-way 
Club, Operator 


and 


projects 1s a 


the and 


between 


Company is as simple as 


A-B-( 


Here's all there is to it: 


A, The sponsoring club is granted a 





20% commission on Ford Branded 
Ball Gum sales through the attrac- 
tive Ford Gum Self-Service ma- 
chines Q 
3 
B. The Operator maintains and Q 


machines, 
report 


sending a 
to the Club 


services the 
check with audit 
each month 


C. The Company furnishes ma- 
chines and gum; places them on lo- 
cation and assists the Club and Op- 
erator in promoting the business for 
maximum returns 

free brochure, “Sharing 
the Fordway 7 


Write for 
the Profits 
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FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











CAN OVER 300 KIWANIS 
CLUBS BE WRONG ? 
NOT when over 89% use 


us our services year 
ear : wn y for 20 vears, as 


MAIN FUND RAISING PROJECT. 
We have helped raise over 
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alter 
their 


$20,000,000 for Civic 


Details Free n Re Write NOW! 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 


Est. 1903 
Ohio 


quest 


Fostoria, 


Rogers Bidg. 
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Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” 


reports Charlies Kama, Texas, one of many 
who are ‘cleaning up'' with orders for 
PRESTO, Science's New Midget Miracie Fire 
Extinguisher. So can YOU! 

Amazing new kind of fire extinguisher 
Tiny Presto” (about size of a flashlight!) 
does job of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 
times as much, are 8 times as heavy. Ends 
fires fast as 2 seconds, Fits in palm of hand 
Never corrodes. Guaranteed for 20 years! 

Show it to civilian defense workers, own 


ers of homes, cars, boats, farms, etc.—and 


to stores for re-sale.—Make good income 
H. J. Kerr reported $20 a day. Wm, Wydal 
lis, $15.20 an hour. Write for FREE Sales 
Kit. No obligation. MERLITE INDUS 
TRIES, Inc., Dept. 408, 201 East 16th St., 
Science's New York 3, N. Y. IN CANADA: Mopa 
New Midget = ( . Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 1, 
Miracie . 
“PRESTO” P.Q 


(if you want 
demonstrator, 
you wish.) 


Presto to use as 
so 


a 
Money back if 


a regular 
send $2 


NO MILLIONAIRES 
(From page 35) 


of this 100 per cent was to be re- 
funded after the war, and the final 
refunds are being made this year. 
When all the refunds have been 
made they will amount to around 
$220 millions. 

The third and major attack was 
through application of the five per 
cent basic profit clause and re- 
negotiation of contracts in the light 


of actual costs after contracts had 
been filled. Renegotiation is still 
going on in a few cases but was 


cleaned up for the most part during 
the latter stages of the war and the 
immediate post-war period. The 
bulk was finished by 1947. 

Not much needs to be said about 
the first two of these means used to 
limit profits. Both were rigidly ap- 
plied. Both were highly effective. 
It was in the third field where the 
tightest squeeze of profiteering was 
made, the negotiation and renegotia- 
There were thou- 
how 


tion of contracts. 
sands of war contracts—just 
many, no one knows for sure. They 
ranged from the manufacture of 
minute fuse plugs right up to war- 
ships and tanks and bombers. Every 
one was subject to scrutiny and most 
were examined. 

Possibilities for payroll padding, 
hidden profits and the like, no doubt 
existed. But in the five years of war 
only two or three men were detected 
in any such operations. One, a Mon- 
treal uniform-maker, padded his 
payrolls. He was sent to jail for sev- 
eral years and is still serving time. 
Another manufacturer in another 
city is also still behind bars. He 
charged phony costs as legitimate 
and the result was a stiff jail term. 


Pouicy of the munitions depart- 
ment was to buy everything by way 
of competitive tender wherever pos- 
This policy lasted throughout 
In its early stages it was a 
simple policy to apply. But as the 
war extended and orders mush- 
roomed, competition became 
keen and the policy less effective. 
Result was the department’s pur- 
chasing agents soon encountered the 
problem of controlling price and 
profit in a sellers’ market, even for 
articles usually made in Canada for 
which the manufacturer knew the 
cost of production. So an executive 
committee of the department, made 
up of businessmen, came to the con- 
clusion that in the case of ordinary 
commissary supplies such as cloth- 
ing, boots and shoes, a profit around 
five per cent of cost of production 
would be fair and reasonable, rather 


sible. 
the war. 


less 


than five per cent of capital em- 
ployed. 

In peacetime a company that made 
five per cent of the cost of production 
was regarded as prosperous, and not 
many Canadian companies did that 
well. So the new approach was 
taken. The five per cent of cost of 
production became the standard but 
not the rigid profit margin. Toa big 
company, for instance, five per cent 
would represent big profit, while to a 
smaller one, needing a bigger margin 
to get by, the amount might be too 
small. So it was flexible so as to as- 
sure a constant flow of production. 
But the five per cent figure became 
an average. 

Here is an actual case of how the 
margin of profit limitation worked 


in practice. The company was an 
engineering firm. It got an order to 
make shells and fuses. Over four 


years its total gross sales of these 
articles ran to $150 millions. Its 
profit margin was fixed at nine mil- 
lions and later on during renegotia- 
tions, it was ordered to repay $6,500,- 
000 to the government treasury. 
After excess profit taxes were ap- 
plied, the company had left of 
original $150 millions order, exactly 
$1,800,000. This means that the end 
profit was just over one per cent of 
the original order. 

This is not an exceptional case. It 
was cited by renegotiation officials as 


its 


typical of more than 7000 cases re- 
viewed by them. Total refunds by 
companies to the government after 
renegotiation ran to an astounding 
$580,000,000. These included volun- 
tary payments, of which there were 
many by companies anxious not to 
run the risk of being called profiteers. 

When it is considered that more 
than one million Canadians were en- 
gaged either directly or indirectly in 
the production of munitions of war 
and there were somewhere around 
ten million contractual relationships 
including subcontracts, the job the 
munitions department had on its 
hands to maintain an even level of 
low profits appears in its proper 
perspective. 

The job wasn’t made any easier by 
the fact that many contractors and 
subcontractors had small one-man 
businesses before the war. Many 
weren’t in the habit of keeping 
proper accounts for the scrutiny of 
auditors. Many had to be shown 
how to keep records. It was ob- 
viously impossible to audit every 
single contract. In the absence of 
evidence indicating fraud or exces- 
sive profits, the fixed type of contract 
based on competitive tender was not 
subjected to cost investigation. So- 
called “target price’ types of con- 
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THE LATEST ISSUE of a booklet titled 
“Kiwanis in Action” is now available 
upon request from the General Office. 
This publication contains a cross-section 
of outstanding Kiwanis activities carried 
on in 1950. It is a valuable source of 
project ideas and a splendid medium for 
acquainting new members with the real 
meaning of Kiwanis. 

» 
ONE COPY of “The Key Club Manual” 


has been sent to each Key Club sponsor. 
Kiwanis clubs should make certain that 
newly-elected Key Club officers—whose 
terms begin this September—receive the 
manual now. Additional copies are 
available at a cost of fifty cents from 
the General Office. 

* 


Now is the time for you to plan a 
program in observance of Key Club 
Week, October 14-20. “The purpose of 
says F. L. McDonald, 
Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Key Clubs, “will be to foeus 
attention on the Fall school term, and 
the things each Key Club = sponsor 
should accomplish in September. The 
purpose of Key Club Week is not just 
Club boys, but 


this observance,” 


to honor the Key 
rather to make Kiwanians more con- 
scious of the significance of the Key 
Club movement.” 
. 

MEETING DAYS occasionally fall on 
legal holidays—a fact which has caused 
considerable discussion m many clubs. 
Should the meeting be held regardless 
of the holiday, or should the meeting be 
skipped? The bylaws require one 
meeting every week, so it is advisable 
to select an alternate date during the 
same week if your meeting falls on a 
legal holiday such as Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 
Day. 


AUGUST is a perfect month for inter- 
club and divisional picnics, barbecues 
and beach parties. Such open-air out- 
ings are inexpensive and they provide 
a real opportunity for Kiwanis fellow- 
ship. 


7 
DURING THE FIRST five months of 
1951, sixty-four clubs were built in Can- 
ada and the United States. So far, 
eleven districts have achieved more than 
half of their 1951 new club building 
goals. Georgia, Michigan and Ohio have 
made their full quotas already. 
Ss 

AT PRESS TIME, July 20, there were 
3295 clubs in Kiwanis and 203,394 


members. 


2 
MANY CLUBS are taking advantage of 
the weekly bulletin service offered by 
the General Office. Subscribing clubs 
receive eight and one-half by eleven 
inch sheets, printed on one side. The 
other side is blank so that club news 
can be printed or mimeographed. Ma- 
terial on the front side describes briefly 
some outstanding Kiwanis activities and 
happenings of interest to everybody. 
The cost of this service is two cents per 
sheet. Sample copies are available. 

e 
SUMMERTIME offers program chair- 
men the greatest challenge of the year. 
Inspiring, thought-provoking programs 
are a must if attendance is to be main- 
tained during the golf, fishing and gar- 
dening season. One type of program 
that is excellent for this time of year is 
an open forum discussion of club activ- 
ities. Each committee chairman sum- 
marizes the work done by his group and 
reveals plans for future activities. Ki- 
wanians then offer criticism and sug- 
gestions. This sort of program stimulates 
committee activity and gives Kiwanians 
a chance to express their views about 
club affairs. 


ANY KIWANIAN entering the military 
service should be reported on the reg- 
ular monthly report forms. Military 
service Kiwanians are carried on the 
club’s roster, but their lack of attend- 
ance does not count against the club. 
The period of military service will not 
disturb any Kiwanian’s accumulated at- 
tendance record. He picks up where he 
left off upon resuming active member- 
ship again. International and district 
dues are waived for military service 
members. The club may pay $1.50 per 
year for each military service member, 
to continue his subscription to The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. 


ADVISE your members to bring their 
make-up slips back home when they at- 
tend another club’s meetiag. 


EACH SECRETARY has an Interna- 
tional directory which gives the meeting 
time and place of all Kiwanis clubs. 
The directory is available to Kiwanians 
who want to make up meetings away 
from home. 

e 


DURING the first five months of 1951, 
1654 Kiwanians entered the military 
service classification. 

cs 
A FEW COMPLETE sets of the Ameri- 
canism radio transcriptions are still 
available at $35 per set from the General 
Office. Kiwanis clubs are currently 
sponsoring the broadcast of this series 
over nearly 450 stations, and hundreds 
of commendations have been received. 


MORE AND MORE clubs are providing 
members with Kiwanis emblems for use 
on automobile and store windows. 





tracts and “ceiling price’ contracts 
all had to be audited, however. 

The former was a type of improved 
cost-plus contract which had been 
harshly criticized in World War I. A 
target was set up which was sup- 
posed to be the cost which an effi- 
cient manufacturer would incur. The 
object was to provide an incentive to 
reduce costs. On the first five to ten 
per cent of articles turned out, for 
instance, the Government paid all 
costs in any event. If costs came out 
exactly on target, he would receive 
in addition to his costs, a profit of 
five per cent of such-cost. If he was 
able to reduce his costs below the 
target, he would receive a further 
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profit amounting to twenty-four per 
cent of the saving in cost. If it ex- 
ceeded the target, his five per cent 
profit would be cut by twenty-five 
per cent of the excess cost. Gen- 
erally there was a provision that 
minimum profit would be three per 
cent of the target, and maximum, ten 
to twelve per cent of the target. 

The ceiling price contract usually 
provided that the price quoted 
should be the ceiling or maximum 
price to be paid. If the cost of pro- 
duction plus a profit of five per cent 
of such cost was less than the ceil- 
ing, the contractor then would re- 
fund the excess. 

The definition of “costs” was tough 


and it was applied in as tough a 
manner as the financial experts 
could fashion it. Heavy advertising, 
entertainment and the like could not 
be taken into consideration as costs. 

This was the machinery that 
worked in Canada during the war to 
profiteering. There were 
It wasn’t a perfect system 
by any means. But the percentage 
of top-heavy profits made when 
Canadians were dying on the battle- 
fields of Europe was negligible. 

If the catastrophe of a new war 
comes, the system—and the public 
opinion—that prevailed in Canada, 
will know how to deal with the war 
profiteer. 


prevent 
hitches. 


THE END 
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How cai 


similar inter-club ac- 


telephoned 


PROBLEM: 


} 
transcribed and 


tivities be arranged 


ANSWER: Usually these 


in advance between the 


are arranged 
chairmen of 
committees on inter-club relations in 
the club taking 


be cleared 


The committees’ 
with the 
consum- 


part 


plans must boards 
of directo! before they are 
] 


mated. Telephoned greetings to distant 


clubs with an amplifier at the receiving 
end so that the entire club can hear the 
essage are excellent methods of inter- 
club contact where distances are so 
reat as to prevent a personal visit 
Transcriptions can be similarly pre- 
pared where the distances are. still 
greater. Many clubs have arranged for 
inter-club visits by chartering special 
plane , thu providing a pleasant out- 
ing as well as an inspiring inter-club 
visit. Contacts this sort that go be 
yond district line hould be cleared 
beforehand with chairmen of the dlis- 


trict committees on inter-club relations 


Those involving a crossing of the inter- 


national border should be cleared with 
the International committee. Frequently 
made can be tied 
the district 


such a 


" 


othe pians already 


into the plans of a club by 
committee in 


increase the effective- 


or International 


way as to greatly 
ne and enjoyment of the contacts 
made 


best approach 


PROBLEM: What is the 


to 707 a Key Club? 
ANSWER: Your club president should 
appoint a Key Club committee, com- 


posed of Kiwanians who are interested 
in youth. This committee should inves- 
tigate Key Club and report back to the 
board recommendations. If their 
this 


empowered to 


with 


report is favorable, committee 


should be contact the 
high 
schools, and present Key Club to them 
Seek permission from the principal or 


local school officials or similar 


headmaster to address a group of boys 
what Key 
functions on 


of his choosing. Tell them 
Club has 
a local, district and International level, 
describe the benefits it renders 


community 


to offer, how it 


and 
S( hool and 

The principal or his faculty advisor 
should be present at all meetings to as- 
sure proper procedure from the school’s 
point of view. Ask the boys how many 
would like to have such an organization 
in their school; if they would be willing 
to effect such an organization. Name a 
temporary chairman from your group 
of boys to take over the meeting. Let 
a week elapse before election. See that 
the members sign the petition for cer- 
tification of organization; have it 
signed by your Kiwanis president and 


also 


secretary, then forward to Key Club 
International 

Thus your organization is completed 
... but not your sponsoring. The coun- 
sel and interest of the Kiwanis sponsors 
is needed continuously. 
PROBLEM: We understand that the 
Georgia District is doing an outstanding 
Foreign Student 
What 


would a club incur if it participated 


job in sponsoring a 


Exchange expense 


program. 


such a project? 

ANSWER: Experience has shown that it 
$500. 
and food, to spon- 
Usually, it 
is necessary for a club to provide for 
the student’s tra 
from New York, housing and food, and 


costs in the neighborhood of 


exclusive of housing 


sor a student for one yeal 


nsportation expenses 
perhaps a few dollars spending money. 
bulletin has been sent to 
“Foreign Student Projects.” 
Plan of Pro- 
the Geor- 


A service 
you entitled 
It includes a “Proven 
cedure” as recommended by 


gia District 


What cun be 


individual memMm- 


PROBLEM: 


Kiwanis club and its 


done by a 


l 


, , 
bers to combat socialism of dustry and 


the professions? 


ANSWER: By vote ot tne delegates at 
the St. Louis convention, as was true 
of the past several International con- 


Kiwanis has taken a 
stand against any type of socialization. 
This that a 
express its position through all media 


ventions, strong 


means club can publicly 


and elect govern 
ment to oppose any measures that tinge 
of socialism. A Kiwanis club may en- 


to keep its members fully in- 


representatives in 


deavo1 


formed of all legislative matter and 
promote free discussion of same. This 
information may be obtained from a 
state legislator or from United States 


Senators and Representatives 


that, since 1925, 


PROBLEM: 


Kiwanis has 


Is it true 


placed peace plaques at 
various points of entry along the border 
between Canada and the United States? 
If so, 


covered by Kiwanis plaques? 


ANSWER: There are 125 points 
of entry Canada and the 
United States, fifty of which are used 
sufficiently to warrant the erection of 
tablets. At the present time, Kiwanis 
tablets have been twenty- 
five of these One or more 
clubs, divisions or districts have spon- 
sored the placement of these markers. 
The most recent cost of erecting these 
tablets is as follows: Monument, $383.36; 
bronze plaque, $292.11; and labor, $39.35. 
The total cost: $684.82 THE END 


are there any locations not now 
over 


between 


erected at 
locations. 


WILLIAMS 

(F'rom page 22) 
national feeling. Our citizens are 
not Englishmen or Frenchmen, 
Scotsmen or Irishmen, Welshmen or 
Germans, Americans or Ukrainians, 
but Canadians, and Canadians they 
intend to remain. 

We have learned that hates and 
animosities never make a na- 
tion great, that old wrongs are bet- 
ter forgiven and forgotten, and that 
it is in this path that our duty lies, 
our duty to Canada and, we believe, 
to the world. 

In 1812-1814 we fought against the 
United States a war in defense of 
our homeland. For years we lived 
in fear of But 
with the passing of the generations 
the old hates died, the bitterness 
passed away from Canadian hearts, 
and, last of all, our 
gression by the United States—fears 


can 


further aggression. 


fears of ag- 
which played no small part in bring- 
ing about Canadian Confederation 
in 1867—were finally allayed. Inter- 
marriage, business and economic and 
cultural associations made for a bet- 


] 


and alliances in 


two world wars created strong bonds 
the 

We do not like it when the people 
of Britain 


*7 ? 
still do, as 


ter understanding, 


between two countries. 


refer to us, as sO many 


We like it 
in the United 


colonists 


equally as little when 


Television has had one good effect on 
children—it n, 
for the first time, stop, look and listen. 
Plomp 


has made many of them 


—John J. 


States we are referred to as a British 


possession. There was a time when 
we resented the appropriation by the 
people of the United States of the 
“American.” Just last week I 
read a letter to the editor of 
of the Winnipeg dailies repeating the 
old complaint. But most Canadians 
have long since realized that there 


term 


one 


was nothing the “Usadians” could 
do but call themselves “American,” 
and “Canadian” has come to mean 


so much to us that we desire no 
other name. 

I have read deeply enough in the 
history of the United States and 
Canada to know that American his- 
tory, as written by Americans for 
Americans, differs in many material 
aspects from Canadian history, as 
written by Canadians for Canadians, 
in matters affecting the two nations, 
but I have taken great comfort from 
the magnificent work now being 
done by leading American and Can- 
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adian historians working together 
to write our common history in the 
spirit of a genuine search for truth. 

This can be done even though the 
historical development of the two 
nations has been so different. Canada 
arrived at nationhood by a process 
of evolution; the United States be- 
came a nation in revolution. 

Not only have the two countries 
had a different history but today 
each has national problems quite 
unknown to the other; our forms 
and systems of government differ 
in many vital and fundamental ways, 
our people differ in many national 
characteristics and have many dif- 
fering points of view. 

But in some things we are as one. 
We believe that the Creator endowed 
every man with an immortal soul 
and that He intended for every man 
physical freedom under the law. We 
believe that every man must have 
spiritual as well as physical freedom. 
We have learned to hate aggression, 
no matter what form it may take. 

We are learning, somewhat slowly 
I fear, that in these dark and danger- 
ous days, all people who hold these 
beliefs must work together whole- 
heartedly, if those beliefs are to pre- 
vail. 

Canadians were content to see the 
United States, as the most powerful 
free nation in the world, take its 
proper place as the leader of free 
nations. They have admired and sup- 
ported much that America has done. 
They believe that what is known as 
the Marshall Plan was one of the 
greatest acts of constructive states- 
manship of this decade. They are 
prepared to pay their full share of 
the cost of the war for freedom, and 
to make the sacrifices that may be 
required of them, whatever these 
sacrifices may be. 

Canada has always paid her own 
way. She had no share in Lend- 
Lease but made great loans and free 
gifts to many of her allies. She is 
making her full contribution to all 
the many organizations of the United 
Nations. 

One of the prices we have to pay 
for the freedom we still possess and 
which we are firmly resolved to re- 
tain—and it is perhaps the hardest 
price we shall have to pay—is the 
effort we must make to understand 
each other, because it is only through 
real understanding that real toler- 
ance and real amity can be achieved, 
and real co-operation be brought 
about. 

It is because I hold the view that 
the United States and Canada work- 
ing together must be the two great 
citadels protecting our common free- 
doms, that I speak so freely. THE END 
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LAL FA re 
1 “feet 
it em Nin were similar to those seen elsewhere. 
it Besides the sign in the illustration, 
these two signs are at road crossings: 
| 
Wh | Wik Stop, Look and Listen 
\ ! ' ° 
isi Vt \ \t i 1 Before you cross the street 
’ b Use your eyes, use your ears 
a And then use your feet. 
es an 
> sm DRIVE SLOWLY 


; We love our children 
* ° 
\\ \\y)) V Phy 
In several shady spots these signs 
appear: 
People didn't pay 
The kiss of the sun for pardon 
attention to the The song of the birds for mirth 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
? : “ Than anywhere else on earth. 
signs in Washington Park 
ais ad HERE 
until Tom Mullen used i es 
The young may find romance 


The old may find rest 
his ingenuity. All may find entertainment 


Pleasure and enjoyment 


Aid Us in protecting 
Your park from vandals. 


‘OUrteous 
These are at other places: 


Let no one say, and 


e 
| Vv 1 Say it to your shame 
V0 Th That all was beauty 
-) Here until you came. 
This Park 
Depends upon 


By JENNIE A. RUSS The Public 


To protect its 
Wwe Thomas C. Mullen was 
president of the Park Board i 


Flowers and Property. 
Michigan City, Indiana a few years 
back, he realized that “Don’t Litter” 
and “Keep off the grass” signs meant 


Another one at the picnic tables 
reads: 


Use our tables free of charge 


little to the people who visited the If you can leave them clean 

park. People paid no attention to But fifty cents will be your fine 
them and continued to leave the If any mess is seen. 

grass, the picnic area and the beach 

in a deplorable condition. Visitors stop to reac them, turn 


Mr. Mullen thought courteous and away smiling and look for the next 
intriguing signs might produce better sign. The result is that Washington 
results than the prohibiting ones. He Park in Michigan City is one of the 
decided to try them. His secretary cleanest and loveliest parks in the 
thought up some of them and some _ state. THE END 
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O'CONOR 
(From page 19) 


self have assumed the sponsorship of 
the remaining proposals, and while 
the going will be harder, this condi- 
tion alone should call for increased 
citizen support 


(, aNGsTERS, crime’s overlords, have 
superceded the elected o1 appointed 
law enforcement officials in all too 
Their army of hood- 


many areas 
lums and racketeers, supported by 
the huge profits of illegal activities, 
have defied authority, corrupted offi- 
cials, intimidated opposition and set 
themselves above the laws enacted 
for the protection of our people 

Sad to say, these criminals have 
had the support in their illicit activ- 
ities of a great number of citizens 
who have countenanced their opera- 
tions and thus have helped to 
strengthen and support these em- 
pires of crime. 

The Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee is delving into the widespread 
sale of illegal narcotic drugs This 
more reprehensible than 
The moment 


is vastly 
other aspects of crime 
a person becomes a user of narcotics, 
he or she is treading a path that 
inevitably leads to complete physical 
and moral breakdown. And the most 
terrible phase of the narcotic situa- 
tion is the widespread use of dope 
today among young people. In re- 
bellion against home conditions of 
neglect or worse or simply out of 
curiosity, great numbers of young 
people, including many of school age, 
have taken to drugs, usually begin- 
ning with marijuana cigarettes. 

Only by an awakening on the part 
of all our people to the danger to 
their own children as well as to 
others, will it be possible to cope 
effectively and promptly with the 
deplorable situation now existing. 

The percentage of narcotic users 
under twenty-one years of age has 
increased 600 per cent in the past 
several years, judging by the popula- 
tion of Federal hospitals. One in- 
mate reached the status of an addict 
and a peddler at the age of thirteen. 
Organized criminal syndicates can be 
expected to take over the dope 
traffic, where there are tremendous 
profits, unless effective measures are 
taken to cope with the problem. Just 
as gangsters switched to _ liquor- 
handling in the Prohibition Era and 
then to gambling control in recent 
years, now they would switch to 
narcotic “mob” rule if they can do it 
for greater profits. 

Concentrated efforts must be di- 
rected toward meeting this chal- 
lenge; by education to point out the 


permanent injury, by hospitalization 
for effective remedies and by un- 
relenting enforcement on the inter- 
national, federal, state and _ local 
level to stop the influx of the drug 
and to affix extreme and drastic 
penalties for the sale of drugs. The 
Lindbergh Law was invoked to stop 
kidnapping and a similar measure 
must be taken to put the fear of God 
in the hearts of these outlaws. 

Early last fall an alert Merchant 
Marine officer on a United States 
flag vessel in China waters became 
so disturbed over the nature of the 
cargo his ship was carrying to Com- 
munist areas that he reported to our 
Senate Committee 

When his ship reached New York 
I conferred with him there, and 
found his fears entirely justified. 
This first hearing set in motion a 
long series of investigations which 
resulted, during several months, in a 
gradual stiffening of United States 
export policies until finally, in De- 
cember of last year, all items and 
products that could be of any real 
use to a country at war, either in 
actual hostilities or for behind-the- 
lines uses, were placed under a vir- 
tual embargo. 

But while the enemy could no 
longer obtain from this country the 
thousand-and-one other items so 
essential to the conduct of war, he 
turned to other sources, including 
our allies in Western Europe. 

An on-the-spot survey in Europe 
found that great amounts of such 
materials were flowing eastward day 
and night. This was so not only 
from Western Germany but from 


oth ANMVERSARY CLUBS 


September 8 
September 20 
September 23 


Lafayette, Indiana 
Aurora, Illinois 
Utica, New York 


30th ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 


Augusta, Kansas September 6 
Berea, Ohio September 6 
Lewistown, Montana September 9 


September 9 
September 12 
September |3 


Salem, Oregon 

Webster City, lowa 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts September |4 
Helena, Montana September |9 
Martinsburg, West Virginia September 19 
Eufaula, Alabama September 23 
Baker, Oregon September 24 
Plymouth, Indiana September 26 
Puyallup, Washington September 27 
Bloomington, Illinois September 29 
Marshalltown, lowa September 29 


29th ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 


Illwaco-Long Beach, Wash. September 7 
Crescent City, California September 21 
Mount Vernon, New York September 24 
Thomasville, Georgia September 29 


* * o * * * * * * 


various Atlantic Pact countries as 
well, especially through the free port 
of Hamburg. Not even token efforts 
were being made either by the Ger- 
mans, or by some Americans or 
allied officials, to stem this tide of 
materials. 

How citizens of any free country, 
all of whom face the same threat 
from unchecked Communist aggres- 
sion could permit themselves to 
strengthen the war potential of such 
aggressors is beyond comprehension. 
Most indefensible, however, is such 
trade by persons whose own fellow- 
countrymen are being shot down or 
subjected to the most harrowing ex- 
periences, directly or indirectly, as 
the result of their trade with enemy 
countries. 

Even now we have authoritative 
reports of continuing shipments by 
vessels which are bringing to the 
Communists in Manchuria and else- 
where the products and _ supplies 
without which they could not con- 
tinue their unjustified aggression. 

The United States is supplying 
more than ninety per cent of the 
fighting forces and _ supplies for 
Korean hostilities, and suffering far 
more casualties than all the other 
free nations combined. Why should 
we stand back and accept without 
the most vigorous efforts, unwilling- 
ness to approve such a _ necessary 
step on the part of nations which 
have either done nothing or have 
given merely token support to the 
present attempts of our country to 
halt the advance of communism? 

America has more at stake than 
any other nation. It will have to 
carry the greatest part of the burden 
of stopping communism, no matter 
when or where the final phase of the 
struggle may be staged. The United 
Nations has designated Red China 
as the aggressor in Korea. Member 
nations must be impressed now that 
their all-out support is necessary 
if we are ever to convince Russia 
that the whole free world is deter- 
mined to stamp out aggression, not 
only in Korea, but wherever and 
whenever it raises its ugly head. 


Desprre ALL THE PROBLEMS facing 
the nation today there is cause for 
optimism. The history of this coun- 
try records an unbroken series of 
successes through American effort 
and patriotic teamwork of the citi- 
zenry—when the situation demanded 
it. Although today’s foe is mightier 
than challengers in past decades, it 
is also true that American strength 
and resources are infinitely greater 
than possessed in past crises. For 
this we must thank American indus- 
try and enterprise. THE END 
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RESOLUTIONS 
(From page 29) 


program; that we request our clubs to 
cooperate in further development and 
extension of these projects so that our 
natural resources may be better con- 
served for the benefit of ourselves and 
our posterity. 


Support of Churches 


WHEREAS, we are living in an era 
of unrest and uncertainty when the 
thinking of national and world leaders 
is confused because of the stress of 
national and world conditions, and 

WHEREAS, this confusion and uncer- 
tainty in material and mundane affairs 
has permeated the moral and spiritual 
thinking of our peoples and is having 


a disturbing effect on their faith in 
the future and their faith in the Al- 


mighty God; therefore, 
BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis In- 


ternational reaffirm its strong faith in 


the true and ever-living God and the 
religious concepts of Canada and the 
United States; that we reiterate our 
faith in the future of our homes, our 
churches, and our schools—the great 
institutions of our nations; and that we 
re-dedicate our efforts to maintain 
high spiritual ideals in our lands; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
Kiwanis clubs continue their active 
support of the churches and their pro- 
grams devoted to raising the moral 
and spiritual level of our peoples; and 
that all Kiwanians be encouraged to 
work incessantly through their homes, 
churches and schools to renew and to 
strengthen the spiritual lives of our 
people, our communities, and our na- 
tions. 


Youth 


To the youth of our international 
sphere will come the task of preserving 
the ideals of our way of life. Knowing 
that proper preparation is essential for 


their work in the years ahead, we here- 
by recognize our responsibility to assist 
in their training and education. We 
pledge the efforts of our clubs in the 
sponsoring and furthering of youth 
activities that we may do our part to 
foster character building, citizenship 
understanding and leadership among the 
youth of today—the men of tomorrow. 


National Kids’ Day 


WHEREAS, National Kids’ Day has 
now become an integral part of the 
Kiwanis youth program and is a major 
contribution to the work of the Na- 
tional Kids’ Day Foundation, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that all Kiwanis 
clubs are urgently requested to partici- 
pate in this movement in September of 
each year and make it an annual project 
of primary importance in their club 
program of youth activities, thereby 
acquainting the public with the in- 
terest of Kiwanis in the life of the 
young people in their communities. 





MURDOCH 
(From page 17) 


government is giving your country? 
That Canada is an independent na- 
tion, democratic in government and 
the best customer that the United 
States enjoys; that it did not par- 
ticipate in lend-lease; was a 
partner in two world wars and is now 
allied with its neighbor in defense of 
civilization are facts known to all too 
few of our friends. Obviously, the 
neighbor next door of some thirteen 
million souls and still a pioneer in 
de- 


any 


many respects is considered a 
pendent nation. 

Just recently I learned of an in- 
quiry conducted a year or so ago 
under the auspices of the United 
States-Canada Committee on Educa- 
tion. The purpose of this inquiry was 
to discover how much American high 
school students knew about Canada 
and how much Canadian students 
knew about the United States. The 
report of those conducting the test 
stated, “Canadian students knew 
considerably more about the States 
the US students knew about 
Canada.” That is not difficult to un- 
derstand when one compares the 
population of Canada and your 160 
million. 

We have taken our happy relation- 
ship for granted and we are neg- 
lecting to equip our future leaders 
with essential knowledge to assure 
that changing conditions do not af- 
fect our relations. 

Following our Miami convention 
the international scene deteriorated 
with dramatic abruptness. The ag- 


than 
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gression in Korea, at first thought 
to be a local engagement, flared into 
a threat of engulfing nations on a 
worldwide sure free 
peoples everywhere are grateful that 
this nation, now the most powerful 
in the world and the custodian of 
liberty, boldly and courageously met 
the challenge. Today fourteen coun- 
tries of the United Nations are rep- 
resented in Korea by military forces. 
As Canadians we are proud that our 
country has willingly accepted its 
duty, as a loyal member of the Unit- 
ed Nations, to participete on land, on 
the sea and in the air in this momen- 
of the value of collective 


scale. I am 


tous test 
action against such aggression. 

I heard of an American tourist 
who, upon leaving his hotel in some 
little place in the country, was asked 
by the proprietor if he wanted a re- 
ceipt for his account. 

“Oh, no,” replied the tourist. “I 
am in a hurry today. If God wills 
I’ll be back in a week. You can give 
me a receipt then.” 

“If God wills?” said the hotel man. 
“You still believe in God?” 

“Yes,” said the man. “Don’t you?” 

“No. I gave that up long ago.” 

“Well,” returned the tourist, “in 
that case I'll take my receipt now.” 

What he was saying and what na- 
tions like ourselves are saying today 
is that when spiritual qualities of 
justice, freedom and truth are flout- 
ed and ignored, then gentlemen’s 
agreements and solemn covenants 
are torn to shreds. 

“Freedom Is Not Free.” As we 
meet here, the road ahead for free 
men is indeed challenging. We are 


in for a long, hard pull. Without the 
stimulant of all-out war it is not 
easy to accept sacrifice. We, as com- 
munity leaders, have a definite chal- 
lenge. 

Danger? Yes. No one knows when 
the situation may explode. But fel- 
low Kiwanians, what an opportunity 
for men of good will to give construc- 
tive leadership in the community! 
Support the United Nations, alert 
public interest, see to it that your 
fellow man is informed and not mis- 
informed. Accentuate 
youth, build into our future leaders 
a real reverence for the rich heritage 
that is ours and instill in their minds 
a deep desire to safeguard our free- 


services to 


dom. 


We wet. know the ideological 
struggle between our way of life and 
communist imperialism. We see the 
very foundations of free society 
threatened. We see freedom strug- 
gling to survive and we realize what 
others have lost. It must awaken 
within us a determination to prove 
worthy of those brave men and 
women who have set the streams of 
progress of our civilization flowing 
toward that great majestic stream 
that one day, God willing, may be- 
come a beautiful river of Interna- 
tional Brotherhood. 

“Freedom Is Not Free” must ring 
out lustily from each and every Ki- 
wanis club. Let it be known that 
our organization stands steadfast in 
defense of freedom of speech, free 
enterprise, the right to worship as 
we choose, and the freedom to be 
unafraid and at peace. rHE END 
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REAGAN 
(From page 25) 


hundred cities in the United States. 

Do you realize that we are rais- 
ing an entire generation of Ameri- 
cans in this way to asume that it is 
all right for someone to tell them 
what they can see and hear from a 
motion picture screen? Isn’t it a 
rather short step from there when 
they have grown up to tell those 
same people, “Well, we might go just 
a little further. It is all right for us 
to tell you what you can read.” And 
from there you don’t have very far to 
go to telling them what they can say 
and then what they can think 

I wanted to correct the misconcep- 
tions about Hollywood so you could 
take a word or two of it back to your 
because this is your 
struggle, not alone ours. The reason 
I want to say all of this to you and 
ask you to take it back to your com- 
munities is because we feel that we 


communities 


are operating in the best manner of 
free enterprise, because never once 
has our industry asked for govern- 
ment aid nor any subsidy of any kind. 
We still stand today as one of the 
greatest fields of opportunity. We 
are in the American way. You can 
come into our field and the heights 
are unlimited, based only upon your 
ability and your talent. 

We feel that you people should 
join us now in the struggle to pre- 
serve some of these freedoms, some 
of these American principles that are 
being nibbled away through our in- 
dustry. In short, we would like to 
invite you to be on our side because 
we feel that we have been on your 


side for a very long time. THE END 





TAYLOR 
(From page 26) 


foresee that here. If our home power 
is lost our world power is lost and 
this is why: The incredible concept 
that we can be all things to all peo- 
ple all the time is so basically dan- 
gerous because we would try to put 
so many people on their feet in so 
many places of the world that we 
knock ourselves off our own feet 
here at home and then who is there 
left to pick up the pieces? Nobody 
but Stalin. 

We should take the free riders 
out of our international aid as fast 
as possible. At home and abroad I 
am for aid to the needy, but I oppose 
aid to the unneedy. We haven’t got 
enough to go around. The result is 
that I am convinced it is going to 
take a whole new approach to make 
this country secure, and it is going 


St 


to take a realization that these vast 
armament budgets must be handled 
within a degree of efficiency not 
even approached by any of the plans 
with which I am familiar. They will 
never be approached so long as we 
have any such ratios as we have 
today, something like 2,370,000 peo- 
ple, civilians, on the federal payroll. 
We now have more civilians on the 
federal payroll than we had at the 
absolute top of World War II. 

The average fellow and his wife 
who are working in our country to- 
day pays forty per cent of his in- 
come in taxes of one kind or another. 
Men who have very large incomes 
pay ninety per cent. Now when a 
great nation is being from 
forty per cent to ninety per cent by 
the central government and the state 


taxed 


government, and when corporations 
are paying seventy per cent of their 
income in taxes, that, my friends, 
is socialism, no matter what you call 
it. A terse and proper definition 
of socialism is the system by which 
the people work for the government, 
and I submit that when you pay 
forty per cent to ninety per cent of 
your income or seventy per cent if 
you are a corporation, you are work- 
ing for the government. 

I also submit that we will never 
going 
If we will 


beat communism abroad by 
socialistic here at home. 
take the primary step ordained in 
the Constitution of the United States 
as foreseen by our incredibly wise 
founding fathers, and insist that our 
government be brought back closer 
to the home level where it can be 
observed and policed, and that we 
stabilize our economy by the elimi- 
nation of all the vote-buying and 
boondoggling, that we operate on a 
basis of toughness to all and favors 
to none, that we lock up those 
traitors and Communists who threat- 
en us from within, and that we get 
as busy as we can as widely as we 
can in our armament program so 
that the miraculous things that are 
indigenous to the American spirit 
and the American industrial plan can 
finally be produced at the greatest 
possible speed and the lowest cost. 
If we can do these things quickly 
enough I am convinced that the 
racketeers in the Kremlin who, like 
all racketeers, are fundamentally 
low and never fight for principle, will 
take a good square look at our coun- 
try and under those conditions de- 
cide that we are too tough to take, 
and once they have made that de- 
cision, believe me, there will be no 
war. And if, God forbid, there is, 
then under those conditions, so help 
me, they will get the same payoff 
that Hitler got. THE END 


COMPTON 
(From page 20) 


kind is made. It is true today as it 
has been since the dawn of history 
that the right to shape our wor!d as 
we want it must be won by guarding 
ourselves against those who want 
to enslave us. Thus it was that 
the dream of my 
generation of scientists as the future 
source of warmth and useful power, 
dawned upon us in wartime and 
found its first great application in 
stopping short a tragic war. 

Now the great problem that ap- 
plied science has before it is to make 
our life what we want it to be. This 
is the task that has been typical of 
the pioneer from the time he entered 
upon the frontier lands; the pioneer 
is typical of those who shape their 
world to their needs. The first steps 
of the pioneer go only part way to- 
ward giving us the life we want. At 
each stage we should be able. to im- 
prove that life, improve our adjust- 
ment to the surroundings in which 
we find ourselves. This is the task 
on which the scientist, the inventor, 
the educator, the industrial man are 
all engaged. It is for the right thus 
to build the life that we want that 
we are willing to fight wars against 


atomic energy, 


those who would force on us a way 
of life that we do not want. 

The question is frequently raised 
whether scientific and technical ad- 
vances work for the happiness of 
man. To the early Greeks, the 
Promethean gift of fire was of ques- 
tionable value. None doubted that 
Daedalus’s gift of steel brought to 
man sorrow and strife. Here is the 
ancient counterpart to our present 
attitude toward the gas engine and 
atomic power. 

The fact is that advancing science 
is requiring of man that he become 
more humane. Let me _ note in 
particular three demands that science 
makes: 

The first requirement is that peo- 
ple shall love one another. To fit 
himself into a society based on scien- 
tific technology, a person must be- 
come a specialist in certain fields of 
knowledge and skills. This in turn 
requires co-operation with others if 
one is to love. And if one is to be 
happy in such co-operation, he must 
be interested in the welfare of his 
fellows. That is, one must love his 
neighbor as himself. In a_ society 
based on technology, this becomes 
the law of survival. 

The second requirement is that 
people shall understand their world 
Obviously an understanding of the 
facts and principles of nature be- 
comes of increasing importance in an 
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age of science. But note also the 
consequence of the increasing spe- 
cialization and complexity of society. 
This makes necessary many skills 
concerned with co-ordination of ef- 
fort, such as the telephone operator, 
the railroad man, the salesman, the 
secretary. Yet more significant is 
the need for those who can control 
and guide wisely our social system— 
the factory foreman, the manager, 
the political leader, the governor. 
For such tasks not only basic tech- 
nical knowledge, but also broad hu- 
man understanding are necessary. 
It is for such reasons that a growing 
scientific technology demands more 
than twice the number of college 
graduates needed a generation ago. 
This growth in education means 
greater opportunity for every one 
to understand and to make himself 
a living part of his world. 

The third requirement of science 
is that thought must be free. Such 
has been the experience of the ages. 
Arabian science died in the twelfth 
century when Islam decreed that 
scientific law was dangerous to be- 
lief in God. When Hitler declared 
that only such science as was of dis- 
tinctive value to Germany was to be 
cultivated, the great period of Ger- 
man science was at an end. History 
has shown that only under free ex- 
change of ideas can science develop 
its full strength. We have been 
startled to learn that through its 
ardor for technology Russia is now 
graduating engineers twice as rapidly 
as is the United States. This is in- 
deed dangerous. Yet as we note the 
sharp placed by the 
Soviets on the teaching of genetics, 
that in all of Russia the study of my 
discoveries in the field of X-rays is 
frowned upon because they deny the 
precise working of natural law, that 
the Iron Curtain is now closely 
drawn upon exchange of scientific 
ideas with the outer world, one sees 
that Russian science cannot long 
thrive. Thus it is that the need for 
science works for greater freedom. 


restrictions 


It is in such ways that the world’s 
need for stronger science is compel- 
ling people who would survive to 
love their neighbors, to try to under- 
stand their place in the world, to 
seek freedom for themselves and for 
those about them. 

It is here that the members of 
service clubs such as Kiwanis find a 
distinctive role to play in this great 
drama. We in America are in the 
very center of this world stage. We 
are in the direct line of the pioneers 
to whom the shaping of their world 
was the central task. We are the 
prime exponents of democratic free- 
dom. THE END 
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NOW STARTING! 


You've heard of the tremen- 
dous demand for Leopard auto 
seat covers that built up over- 
night from one end of the 
country to the other when 
Cadillac introduced a new 1950 
model with Leopard Seat 
Covers. Car owners are pay- 
ing $50.00 to $60.00 and $70.00 
and more for covers with 
Leopard design. Now you can 
serve that eager demand at a 
fraction of the cost the cus- 
tomers expect to pay! No won- 
der salesmen are making 
money hand over fist with this 
sensational new Key line! 
Make big money daily. Take 
orders from car owners every- 
where. Beat all competition 
with covers cut to accurate 


56 


patterns like the finest suit of 
clothes . . . Slick, smooth, 
wrinkle-free fit adds anaccent 
of elegance to anycar.. . just 
like anoriginal upholstery job! 


OUTFI Give Make, Year and 
Model Of Your Car 
Anyone working full or spare 
time can realize big money in 
this business. No need to 
search for prospects. Every | 
ear owner is que. Be the first 
to cash in ear — 
STEADY PROFITS. <u "t put it 
— get your Free Selling Kit at 
once for some real money. AC- 
TUAL SEAT COVERS GIVEN 
FREE TO PRODUCERS FOR 
OWN USE! Write for full details! 


KEY PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. 24-0 
800 N. Clark, Chicago 10, tt. 
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Q. Does a period of military service 
membership count in figuring eligi- 
bility for Legion of Honor or privileged 
membership? 


A. Yes. At its meetings of June 16, 
1951, the International Board of Trus- 
tees amended the special military serv- 
ice membership provision to authorize 
such credit for military service mem- 
bership. 


When an individual is elected to 
privileged membership does it mean 
that he must sacrifice his classification. 
even though he has not, at the time, 
retired from active business or pro- 
fessional life? 


A. No. The International Board of 
Trustees recently ruled that privileged 
membership does carry a classification. 
However, the classification in active 
membership formerly held by a Ki- 
wanian elected to privileged member- 
ship is to be considered vacated and 
open to a new active member, who may 
be inducted. 
should a Kiwanis club 


QO. Why 


incorporate ? 


A. One good reason is that by incor- 
porating, a club limits the liability of 
the individual members in the event 
of accident incurred or some other claim 
arising through an activity carried on 
by the club. 

The International Board of Trustees 
has a definite procedure for a club to 
follow in incorporating, and before any 
steps are taken, clubs are urged to write 
the General Office to get the papers that 
were prepared by a committee of the 
board for this purpose. 


Q. At the secretaries, treasurers and 
finance committees conference held at 
the St. 
tioned that some clubs hold as many 
as four regularly constituted board of 
directors meetings each month. Since 
an attendance credit may be earned by 


Louis convention, it was men- 


01 nee 
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a Kiwanian who attends a_ regular 
board meeting of his own club, would 
it not be advantageous for every club 
to provide for weekly board meetings? 


A. A meeting of the board of directors 
of a Kiwanis club is not held for the 
purpose of providing a means for earn- 
ing an attendance make-up credit. The 
number of regularly constituted board 
meetings to be held each month should 
be determined by the amount of club 
business to be transacted. If the board 
can generally complete its business at 
only one meeting a month, it would not 
be in the best interest of the club to 
provide for additional monthly meet- 
ings. Such a practice would weaken the 
position of the board. It would soon be 
known primarily as a tool for making 
up absences, rather than an administra- 
tive body responsible for the general 
management of the club. 

Since some of the larger clubs find it 
necessary to hold more than one regular 
board meeting each month to properly 
conduct all business, it may seem they 
have an advantage over the majority 
of clubs as far as attendance 
cerned. However, the official attendance 
rules restrict an individual Kiwanian 
to only one credit for board meeting 
make-up attendance during any one 
month. 


is con- 


Q. How names are required 


on a new club petition? 


many 


A. The International bylaws provide 
that there shall be at least ten names 
on a petition before a representative 
is assigned to assist in the completion 
of a club. It is desirable to secure more 
than the minimum number. In most 
cases the petition contains around 
twenty-five names. 


Q. One of the questions that came 
up at the convention conference I 
attended in St. Louis concerned the 
advisability of a club establishing a 
membership quota. I fail to remember 
the answer given and our club is now 
considering this matter. 


A. Kiwanis clubs are urged not to 
establish a hard and fast ceiling on 
number of members. Sometimes it is 
necessary to limit the membership of 
a club because of a lack of meeting 
room facilities in the community, but 
this should not be a permanent condi- 
tion. A club should continually endeavor 
to expand its membership in order to 
be more representative of the commu- 
nity. Kiwanis endeavors to give every 


| eligible man of high caliber the oppor- 


tunity to serve his community through 
Kiwanis. THE END 
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And there’s nothing YOU’LL enjoy more 
than to wade through the orders you'll 
receive when you tell a// Kiwanians about 
your business in The Kiwanis Magazine. 


Write us and see. 
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WK A real fund raiser for Kiwanis 
school band activities. a Public 
response to these great bands is instan- 
taneous. ¥% Successful in even the 
smallest towns. All that is needed is 

an auditorium. Ye Excellent public 
relations value for your club—28 days 


of continuous local publicity. 


here’s what Kiwanis clubs say: 

KIWANIS CLUB OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

“Sponsored Marine Band concert Nov. 1946 
and Oct. 1948. Worcester auditorium 
completely sold out both evening performances, 
Net profit 1946 $4,172; 1948 $3,440.” 

signed PHiLtip M. PurriNGTON, Secretary 

KIWANIS CLUB OF GALLUP, N. MEX. 

“Local Navy Band concerts were both a financial 
and artistic success. Substantial groups came 
from four states and up to 150 miles away 
to attend 

signed 3 in k, Perry, Vice-President 

KIWANIS CLUB OF COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

“The United States Navy Band is one of the 
finest bits of culture a Kiwanis Club can 
bring to its community. We feel that it would have 
been very worth while even if we had not 
raised a penny. 

signed BILL MARSHALL, President 

KIWANIS CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

“Our sponsorship of the U. S. Marine Band 
in the fall of 1948 raised $3,117.84 for 
club work.” 

signed Francis C, OAK ey, President 





open dates 

still available for fall sponsorship 
U.S. Marine Band: Tour begins September 5th 
and ends November 6th. Band will travel 
through 20 States of the east, middlewest, 
northwest and far west. 

write Mr. O. W. Trapp, Tour Manager 

1507 M Street, N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C, 


U.S. Navy Band: Tour covers middle-Atlantic 


and southern States with several open dates 





4 during latter part of September and 





»in your com: es 
1 appearance in y through ut October. . 
» pel sonal err write Mr. Gib Sandefer, Tour Manager 
Suite 1096, National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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